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PREFACE 


TT Author of the following 

| ſheets is aware that no writer is 
more in danger of the laſh of criti- 
ciſm than the Noveliſt; and although 
ſhe has, in all her former attempts, 
met with the moſt generous and 
indulgent candour, yet ſhe feels a 
timid apprehenſion at again appear- 
ing before ſo awful a tribunal as the 
World, | 


A 3 _ Con- 


e. 


Coxsclovs, however, of never tak- 
ing up the pen but with the deſign 
of benefitting her fellow. creatures, by 
inculcating leſſons of morality amidſt 
the alluring and faſcinating ſcenes of 
ſition, ſhe has endeavoured to ſhew 
the advantages which ariſe from the 
virtue. that ſteadily preſerves ſincerity 
in friendſhip, fortitude in affliction, 


and humility in the ſunſhine of proſ- 
perity: nor has ſhe neglected to paint 
the un mixed delights which flow frofft 
the practice of univerſal benevolence. 
With theſe well-meaning intentions 
ſhe ventures to ſend OrL1via into the 
r 

Every day's experience will cer- 


| _ lerve to Convince the moſt in- 


attentiv 
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attentive obſerver that too many, ſo 


far from being permitted to leave 


their cares on the altar of Hymen, 


very ſoon find them increaſed by the 


celebration of thoſe rights, which ad- 


mit of no honourable releaſe but 
death; whilſt the exertion of the 
molt watchful eircumſpection is ne- 
ceſſary in this age of roving infidel- 
ity, to confine the changeable: na- 
ture of mortals in the- ſoft fetters 
of affection. For theſe reaſons the 
Author has in this, as in ſome for- 
mer publications, deviated from the 
plan of many ſuperior writers, in, 
not leaving her Heroines at the im- 
portant period of- their commencing 
wives. 5 | 
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Ir, in the ſingle ſtate, people are 
often known to meet ſuch trials as 
call for the utmoſt reſolution and. 
fortitude to ſupport, why ſhould the 
young, be taught to expect, or the 
romantic to hope, that ſo ſerious a 
change in their fituation as marriage 
muſt produce, however flattering and 
promiſing the appendages may ap- 
pear, will not be accompanied by its 
attendant cares? 


To be good wives, agreeable com- 
panions, prudent miſtreſſes of fami- 
lies, and exemplary parents, are du- 
ties, in the practice of which only 
their delights can be diſcovered; and, 
to be reconciled to the fatigues witly 
which they are attended, people muſt 
. firſt 
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firſt be convinced that no ſituation 
is exempt from care; and that the 
great and the good are equally ex- 
poſed to the tempeſt of adverſity 
and the errors of the heart, as thoſe 
unknown to fortune, and unnoticed 
by the ſmiles of proſperity; and that 
every one muſt partake in common 
with others, perhaps leſs deſerving; 
their ſhare in the miſeries of human 
life, Such leflons, if deeply im- 
printed upon the mind, will increaſe 
the ardour of meriting to be happy, 
and more eaſily reconcile them to. 
any unfortunate incident which may 
ariſe to diſappoint their moſt ſan- 
guine or favourite wiſhes.. To che- 
riſh the vain hope of uninterrupted. 
felicity is as abſurd as it is to ex- 

pd 
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pect unerring perfection from an 5 
child of W | X 

II nnn to adtiere to the lauds 
able ambition of acquiring happineſs 
by virtue, is the only recipe ever yet 
diſcovered that could reconcile us to 
our inſeparable connection with af» 
fliction; the ſharpneſs of whoſe ar- 
rows ate eaſily repelled, when not 
pointed with guilt. 1925 718 
Ix the following ſheets' nothing 
marvellous is introduced. The Aus» 
thar has neither attempted- to. dreſs 


Vice in captivating. colours, nor ſtept 
beyond the bounds of probability to 
encourage the folly-of romance, which 
too often zmiſteads the unguarded 

heart, 
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heart. Her characters, if not ſur- 
prizing, ſhe hopes will be found na- 
tural and intereſting, and the ſenti- 
ments ſuch as will ſerve to amuſe 
the good, caution the undeſigning, 
and make ſome impreſſion on the pro- 


Aigate and vicious. 
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OR, THE 


CHAPTER I. 


Some Account of the Family from whom the 


Heroine of the following Sheets deſcended. 


HE grandfather of Olivia deſcend- 

ed from a very ancient and reſpect- 

able family, that lived for many genera- 
tions in the Weſt of England, not more 
diſtinguiſhed for the antiquity of their 
birth than the dignity of their manners, 
the ſplendour of their fortunes, and the 
hoſpitality of their diſpofitions. He was 
one amongſt. the number of the nume- 
Vo I. I. B rous 
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rous offspring from one of the younger 


branches of this well-known family : but 
being poſſeſſed of high health, uncon- 
troulable paſſions, and, a volatile diſpoti- 
tion, he rambled in the puriuit of plea— 
ſure beyond the bounds of prudence and 
the limits of a narrow fortune. In vain his 


friends remonſtrated, in vain they threa- 


tened. Too weak to reſiſt temptation, and 
too ſanguine to foreſee the ill effects of 
his own imprudence, he went on in the 
flowery path of deluſive diſſipation, till 
his fortune was nearly ſquandered, and 
health, that firſt of human bleſſings, threa- - 
tened to deſert and leave him the victim 
of his vices. Then he began ſecretly to 
lament the treaſure he had loſt : but ſtill 
obſtinately determined on his own undo- 
ing, he married an indigent, but virtuous 


young woman, whom he had vainly en- 


deavoured to gain on diſhonourable terms. 
This ſaſt action completed the ruin of 
this unthinking young man. His friends, 


whom he had before highly diſpleaſed, 


were now irritated beyond all hopes of 
forgive- 


OG SEV LA 3 
forgivencſs, and determined to ſee him 
no more. They had cheriſhed expecta- 
tions of his repairing his youthful impru- 
dences, by an advantageous match with 
a young Lady of large fortune, who had 
long indulged a ſecret partiality for him. 

Finding himſelf, therefore, renounced 
and diſowned by his neareſt relations, he 
became deſperate, and ſecretly withdrew 
himſelf to a diſtant part of the kingdom, 
took upon himſelf the name of Elford, 
and, with a very ſmall fortune, commenced 
merchant ; but not finding that happi- 
neſs he expected with the woman for 
whom he had ſacrificed the ſupport and 
protection of his friends, he became mo- 
roſe, unſocial, diſcontented, and miſera- 
ble; and, in a moment of deſpondence, 
took a ſolemn oath never to diſcover to 
what family he belonged ; and compelled 
the equally wretched. partner of his im- 
prudence to do the ſame. 

Mrs. Elford, diſappointed of all her 
gattering and aſpiring hopes, by the ob- 
Aer of her huſband. and the diſplea- 

B 2 ſure 
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ſure of his family, very ſoon fell the ſa- 
crifice of grief, deſpair, and diſcontent. 
One only child had been the offspring of 

this thoughtleſs and unfortunate couple. 
Mr. Elford ſurvived his companion but a 
few years, and left his orphan ſon to the 
care of an intimate -acquaintance. To 
this friend he often mentioned his ſtory, 
but ever concealed his own name and 
that of his family ; and when he died, he 
left no clue by which it could be unra- 
vell'd after his deceaſe. 

The gentleman who was left guardian 
to young Elford. was a Mr, Hamilton, 
who bore a very reſpectable character in 
the mercantile world. Though not di- 
ſtinguiſhed by any ſhining abilities, he 
poſſeſſed a benevolent and feeling heart, 
which led him readily to undertake the 
care of the little orphan, whoſe caſe he 
confidered as fngular as it was uatortu- 
nate. 

Voung Elford felt no lafling regret. "Ih 
the death of his parents, whom he had, 
by their diſcontent and ſeverity, benk 

taught 
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taught to fear more than to love. Being 
placed by his guardian in a reputable 
and good ſchool, from a dull and melan- 
choly boy, he became lively and active; 
and, by his attention and natural ſweet- 
neſs of temper, not only won the hearts 
of his young companions, but rendered 
himſelf dear to his inſtructors. 

In this ſchool he continued ſome years, 
making a rapid progreſs in his education. 
As he generally paſſed all his vacations 
at his guardian's, who had only two 
children, a ſon and a daughter, he was 
conſidered as one of the family, and felt 
himſelf as ſtrongly and tenderly attached 
to every part of it, as if the ties of nature 
had given him a claim to be ſo. But 
there was a ſtill more powerful cauſe, a 
tye; an attraction that his youth and in- 
experience had not yet diſcovered even 
to himſelf. Olivia Hamilton, the daugh- 
ter of his guardian, was a lovely girl, 
amiable in her manners, charming in her 
perſon, whoſe gentle ſweetneſs of diſpo- 

fition, more than the gracefulneſs of her 
| B 3 figure, 
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fgure, made her not only beloved by 


every one in her own family, but by alt 


who had the happineſs of her acqaintance. 


When the period arrived in which Mr. 


Hamilton thought it neceſſary that his 


young charge ſhould fix upon ſome buſi- 
neſs or profeſſion for his future eftabliſh- 
ment, he choſe that of a ſurgeon. Though 
Mr. Hamilton had rather have taken him 
into his own compting - houſe, yet he 
made no oppoſition to the choice of El- 
ford, and, in a very few weeks, had him 


articled to an eminent ſurgeon that lived 


in the ſame place with himſelf, conclud- 
ing it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the young man to have him imme— 
diately under his own watchful eye, that, 
if any little follies or evil propenſitics 
ſhould be diſcovered, he might be able, 


by his authority, admonitions, or advice, 


to prevent their taking very deep. root, 
and eaſily eradicate them from the yield- 
ing ſoil of youth and inexperience, 


Nothing, however, could be more pro- 
miſing than the diſpoſition and conduct 


of 
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of Elford. Beloved by his young ac- 
quaintance, reſpected by the moſt con- 


fiderable of his maſter's patients, and al- 


moſt adored by the pooreſt, whom he 
conſtantly viſited with the moſt willing 
and unremitting attention, and treated 
with a tenderneſs and humanity which. 
they had been unaccuſtomed to meet with 
from his predeceſſors, he became in a fe 
years the idol of the place; and, as it 
made him neither vain nor aſſuming, 
Envy herſelf- was filent when his name 
was mentioned. Such an undoubted teſ-- 
timony of his worth rendered him a wel- 
come viſitant in many genteel families; 
therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed but it 
made him infinitely dear to the family of. 
his guardian, at whoſe houſe he paſſed 
the greateſt part of his leiſure hours. 
Firſt impreſſions are not eafily-eradi- 


cated from ſaſceptible hearts. Such was 


the heart of Elford. Formed to love but 
one, he loved with a fervor and tender- 
neſs that was as uncommon as it was fin- 


cere. 


B 4 Olivia 
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Olivia Hamilton returned from board- 
ing-ſchool, improved in every mental and 
acquired accompliſhment. The bloom- 
ing, artleſs girl was juſt loſt in the beau- 
tiful woman, when Elford's apprentice-. | 
ſhip was on the point of expiring, and 
his going to attend the hoſpitals began to- 
be thought of; for Mr. Hamilton, know- 
ing the young man's fortune to be ſo mo- 
derate as neither to ſupport him with ex- 
travagance during his ſtay in London, 
nor with prudence to allow for any time 
being loſt in idleneſs, wiſely confidered, 
that he ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, be 
making ſomething of that precious but 
precarious depoſit, which ſtays for no. 
one. > | 
The dreadful thought of being parted 
from Olivia, firſt diſcovered to our young : 
lover the dangerous fituation of his heart, 
He had long known that he preferr'd the 
daughter of his guardian to all her ſex; 
but he knew not, till the hour of ſepara- 
tion drew near, how neceſſary the was to 
his happineſs. The agonies he felt, leſt, 

during 
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during his abſence, another ſhould be- 
come poſſe ſſed of this his deareſt treaſure, 
convinced him, that he loved the ſweet 
girl beyond life or fortune; and that, un- 
leſs he was beloved in return, and bleſſed 
with her hand and heart, it would not be- 
in the power of the moſt unbounded. 
proſperity to make him happy. 

An opportunity to diſcover the ſenti- 
ments of the woman he loved could not 
be long wanted where the interviews 
were ſo frequent; therefore he eafily 
found one, to tell her how-much he was 
her captive. - 

Olivia, a ſtranger to all the little vain 
follies and diſguiſes of her more experi- 
enced ſex, was too artleſs to conceal the 
pleaſure the declaration gave her. She 
had long ſecretly loved, her youthful 
companion, and, like him, without being 
ſenſible of the progreſs he had made in 
her affections, or of the influence he had 
obtained over every with. of her uncor- 
rupted heart. | | 


<P Thus 
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Thus mutually charmed, and partial 
to each other, they paſſed many un— 
clouded hours with a rapture unknown 
to the ſordid or deſigning. No guilt 
threw a gloom over the preſent moments, 
and they knew too little of the world to 
look forwards with apprehenſions to the 
future. Few, very few, of ſuch bright 
days are to be ſtolen by us paſſengers 
in this our pilgrimage of anxiety, care, 
and diſappointment. 


CHAP. I. 
A ſudden Change of Afairs, 


OUR lovers thought it beſt and moſt 
prudent, not to diſcover their mutual 
attachment to Mr, Hamilton, till El ford 
had paſſed a twelvemonth in London, for 
the purpoſe of attending the hoſpitals. 
The {ſuſceptible . hear: of Elford wiſhed 
| | he 
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he could have reaped improvement with- 
out being an hourly witneſs to the ago- 
nizing ſufferings of ſo great a number of 
his fellow- creatures; and he often ſe- 
cretly lamented having made choice of a 
profeſſion he found fo painful to his feel- 
ings; but the dye was caſt, and there- 
fore he wiſely determined to go on in pur- 
ſuit of knowledge, not only for his own 
private advantage,. but the good of man- 
kind. N | 
Nothing material occurred till Elford 
had been eleven months in London, when 
an unexpected ſtroke not only involved 
the lovers, but all their connections, in the 
moſt poignant diſtreſs... True is the ob- 
ſervation, that however fair the proſpect _ 
may for a time appear, . affliction, that 
certain portion of man, will too often in- 
tercept our. moſt flattering views. Mr. 
Hamilton had unwarily ſuffered a great 
houſe in Amſterdam.to over-draw him a 
very conſiderable ſum, not doubting their 
credit or intention of ſoon ſending to 
make good the deficiency, whereby he 
B6 vunhappily 
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unhappily involved himſelf and friends in 
ruin. The houſe he relied on failed, and 
the conſequence was fatal to his affairs. 


He was obliged to ſtop. People in gene- 


ral exclaimed loudly againſt him; and 
he was not only left a beggar in his old 
age, but had the additional mortification 
of being looked coldly upon by thoſe he 
had thought his beſt friends, and for- 
faken by his acquaintance: for, as many 
of them had ſeverely ſuffered by his un- 
wary conſidence in the houſe that ruined 
him, they could not forgive the injury 
their affairs had ſuſtained. 


No ſooner did Elford hear this unfortu- 


nate piece of intelligenee, than, forgetful 
of his own loſs, he ſet off for Mr. Ha- 
milton's. The ſituation of his unhappy 
guardian awakened his tendereft compaf- 
ſion ; but the ſufferings of his dear Olivia 
filled his boſom with the moſt agonizing 
alarms. He knew the gentle ſuſceptibi- 
-lity of her nature too well, to ſuppoſe it 
poſſible for her to ſupport this heavy 
misfortune with fortitude, and therefore 
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concluded with flattering himſelf the con- 
ſolation would have moſt influence which 
came from one ſhe loved. The meeting 
between the diſtreſſed parties was of that 
fort which admits of no defcription :— 
too affecting to afford pleaſure, even at 
ſeeing 4 beloved object after a tedious 
abſence; or even admitting it eould be 
fo, it was a kind of pleaſure berdering 
upon anguiſh ; becauſe in the man ſhe 
loved, ſhe faw the being whom her fa- 
ther's imprudenee had reduced to the 
brink of ruin. | 

The poor old man pathetically la- 
mented the misfortunes he had brought 
upon his charge; for almoſt the whole of 
Elford's fortune was funk with his own, 
except a ſmall eſtate of about fifty pounds 
a year, which was known by the name of 
The Prodigal's Retreat. It had belong- 
ed to Elford's father, and took its name 


from the ſingular humour of its owner, 


it being the place to which he often fled 
as a refuge from the world and his own 
comfortleſs reflections. 2 


The 


14 i | 

The houſe was ſmall, but neat: It 
| was ſo ſurrounded by ttees that had been 
planted by its late owner, for the purpoſe 
of concealing it from the road, that it 
was not diſcovered till you came cloſe to 
the door. This had anſwered the deſign 
of the elder Mr. Elford, who was ſeldom 
broke in upon but by thoſe people whoſe 
buſineſs made it neceſſary for them to 
find a way to his retreat. 


But though the front of it was fo ef- : 


fectually concealed, the back part of it 
commanded a very extenfive view acroſs 
the country, which was beautiful and 
pictureſque. It was ſituated in a de- 
lightful village, about the diſtance of a 


mile from the place in which Elford had 


lived during his apprenticeſhip, in the 
centre of a genteel and reſpectable neigh- 
bourhood, to whom the character of the 
father and the virtaes of the ſon were 
well known. To this place Mr. Hamil- 
ton and his family retired, with the wos- 
thy Elford, as ſoon as the affairs of the 
former were ſettled, 


The 
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The creditors received only four ſhil- 
lings in the pound, which increaſed their 
aſperity againſt the unfortunate Hamil- 
ton; and many invidious attempts were 
made to prevent Elford's having any far- 
ther connection with a family from whom 
he had ſuffered ſo material a loſs of for- 
tune : but he remained ſteady and un- 
moved; nor did he make any ſcruple to 
avow his fincere attachment to Olivia, 
and his intention of marrying her, as 
ſoon as he could prevail upon her to ac- 
company him to the altar. When this 
was once made known, no one troubled 
themſelves to interfere any farther in the 
matter, but confidered the. infatuated 
young man as an imprudent, obſtinate 
fool, blindly determined on his own de- 
ſtruction, 

Mrs. Hamilton had been dead ſome 
years. A friend in the metropolis wrote 
to Mr. Hamilton, and kindly offered to 
ſend his ſon to the Indies, to equip him 
at his own expence for the voyage, lend 
him a ſmall ſum of money, and enſure 

| him 
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him the moſt advantageous recommen- 


dations. This propoſal was inſtantly ao- 


cepted, with grateful joy, and the young 


man, in a few weeks, took an affectionate 
and laſt farewell of his aged, dejected * 


rent and weeping ſiſter. The parting, on 

Mr. Hamilton's fide, was conſidered as a 
final one. His feelings were too acute, 
and his emotions too ſtrong, to permit his 


ſaying much. He however intreated his 


ſon to think of his ſiſter, if ever fortune 
ſhould ſmile upon him, and, by. ſo doing, 


make ſome return to the generous Elford, 


for affording him protection and ſupport 


in his old age. 

Elford accompanied his friend and 
companion ſome miles on his journey. 
He not only loved him as the brother of- 
his Olivia, but for an apparent ſimilarity 
of diſpoſition which had united them in 
the bonds of friendſhip. After giving 
him the beſt advice in his power, he left 


him, with tears of unaffected regret, to - 


go in ſearch of the precarious ſmiles of 
fortune, 
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fortune, which he wiſhed propitious to 
his friend. | | 

No ſooner were Mr. Hamilton's affairs 
ſettled than our almoſt portionleſs lovers 
were led to the altar by their unforunate 
father, who gave his whole treaſure, his. 
blooming Olivia, to tire arms of her en- 
raptured lover. Elford, at that tranſport- 
ing moment, conſidered. himſelf as the 
richeſt and happieſt of mortals. They 
retired to their little farm, which the 
enamoured huſband propoſed to occupy, 
and to practiſe, at the ſame time, as a ſur- 
geon and apothecary. He very ſoon be- 
came popular in his profeſſion. Whenever 
informed of diſtreſs, he ftw to its relief, 
and that without any other proſpect of 
reward than what the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing periormed- the duties of humanity, 
enſured him; and though almoſt an hour- 
ly witneſs to the miſeries and diſtreſſes of 
his fellow-creatures, it never hardened. 
his heart, nor made him an indifferent 
ſpectator of their ſufferings. — Hear this, 
x2 rich or unfeeling, and bluſh, if, whilſt 
| | ye 
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ye are tempted to admire the amiable 
character of active benevolence in the 
form of Elford, ye ſuffer either pride or 
covetouſneſs to prevent your imitating 
his example, ſo far as your fortune will 
allow, 

The firſt interruption to the ede of 
our new- married couple, aroſe from the 
viſible decline of Mr. Hamilton, who, 


unable to ſupport the torrent of adver- 


fity, ſunk patiently beneath the burden 
his age and infirmities rendered him un- 
able to ſuſtain, The ſeparation from his 
ſon gave the finiſhing ſtroke to his ſor- 
rows; and within fix months after Olivia 
became a wife, ſhe was deprived of her 
only remaining parent, who yielded his 
ſoul into the hands of his Maker, with- 
out any ather regret than that of leaving 
his children ſuch heavy ſufferers, from the 
misfortunes he had brought upon them, 
He died in the ſupporting arms of El- 
ford, who ſincerely lamented him as a 
parent and a friend. Time, and the ten- 
der attentions of the moſt affectionate of 
| huſbands, 
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| huſbands, ſoon reconciled the gentle Oli- 
via to this additional blow of adverſity ; 
whilſt the conſciouſneſs of having. ever 
been an affectionate and dutiful daughter 
aſſiſted greatly to conſole her in the hours 
of grief and reflection. 


The Birth of our Heroine. 


f v ITHIN a twelvemonth aſter the 
old gentleman's deceaſe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elford became the happy parents 
of a ſweet little girl, who was named af- 

ter her mother. | 
In a very few years the young Olivia 
promiſed to inherit her mother's ſweet: 
neſs, beauty, and amiable manners; add- 
ed to which, her youthful mind had ear- 
ly imbibed all her father's warmth of 
generoſity and general benevolence. Soon 
as 
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as ſhe could tell the meaning of diſtreſs;, 
ſhe was anxious to relieve it. In the 
mean while, frequent letters were re— 
ceived from her uncle Hamilton, which 


contained the moſt flattering accounts of 


his being happily eſtabliſhed in one of our 
Welt India iſlands, and of his having a 


proſpect of gaining a large fortune in 


the courſe of a few year s. 

If real happineſs was ever enjoyed by 
mortals, it might at this period have 
been ſaid to have fallen to the lot of Mr. 
and Mrs, Elford. — The narrowneſs of 
their fortune only ſerved to render them 


more eager in the exertion of talents that 


would have done honour to the higheſt 
rank. All the domeſtic virtues were 
placed within their boſoms. Love for 
the companion they had. choſen, bene- 


volence, and unaſſuming charity, were 


the benign attributes that held ſove- 


reign dominion over their minds, and 


regulated their deſires. 
Thus led by the hand of love, and 
guided by genuine and genial good-will, 
| they 
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they were the friends of all; and the 
peace they enjoyed made their moments 
ſteal away with a placid ſerenity, un- 
marked by the heavy finger of diſcon- 
tent, or the corroding thorn of grief. 

Alas! mortals muſt here regret that 
mortal happineſs ſhould be ſo tranſient ! 
Ten fleeting years had now revolved ſince 
Elford had led Olivia from the altar a2 
bluſhing happy bride, the laſt day of 
which period had been even happier than 
the firſt. No diſcord had ever found en- 
trance to their peaceful dwelling; and 
though their rooms were ſeldom filled 
with company, chearfulneſs had always 
been their gueſt, The ſame ſentiments 
one avowed the other approved : not a 
wiſh extended beyond what they poſſeſſed 
in each other. Withour pride, ambition, 
or avarice, they found abundance in a 
very narrow income; and had always a 
mite to beſtow on thoſe who wanted their 

aſſiſtance. 
With reluCtance I muft now take leave 
of this intereſting picture of unaſpiring 
happineſs, 
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happineſs, in order to preſent a more 
gloomy portrait. Such is the lot of hu- 
manity, to have our brighteſt proſpects 
loſt in the moment of their highet en- 
joyment, and the fabric we had vainly 
erected ſink into oblivion. 


CHAP. IV. 
Death proves himſelf a Tyrant, 


FT HE humane, the unfortunate Elford 

attended a poor family that was at- 
tacked by a putrid fever, in the very mo- 
ment they were labouring under all the 
miſeries of extreme poverty, and, in his 
aſſiduous endeavours to ſave the unhap- 
py people, caught the diſtemper himſelf: 
by him it was conveyed to his beloved 


Olivia: at the ſame time both were con- 


fined to their apartments. At every ſhort 
interval of reaſon which either was in— 
| dulged 
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ri 
dulged with, the greateſt regret they 


were heard to expreſs, was, that afflic- 
tion had rendered them incapable of at- 
tending each other. Mrs. Elford forgot her 
own ſufferings to lament thoſe of her fond 
huſband, whilſt he thought only of thoſe 
pangs his own painful feelings convinced 
him his adored wife had to encounter, 
This amiable couple, notwithſtanding they 
had the beſt advice and moſt careful at- 
tendance, were very ſoon given over by 
their phyſicians, and within a few hours 
of each other, reſigned their ſpotleſs ſouls 
into the hands of their Maker. They 
were fincerely regretted by all their ac- 
 quaintance ; the poor loudly lamented 
the loſs of their friends and benefactors ; 
and to this day, the names of Elford and 
Olivia are rarely mentioned without a 
tear of unaffected regret. 

The young and beautiful Olivia, whoſe 
fate in this inſtance was ſimilar to that of 
her late worthy father, was left at the 
age of eight years an orphan, without 
one relation to protect or undertake the 

care 
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Care of her and her little fortune, which 


amounted to no more than a few hundred 
pounds. But, happily for her, a friend- 
ſhip had been long eſtabliſhed between 

her father and a Mr. Goldwyn, ReCtor of 
the pariſh. - Before Mr. Elford was at- 
tacked with the diſorder that proved fa- 
tal to him, he had providentially made 
his Will, in which he appointed Mr. 


-Goldwyn executor, and, in caſe of her 


mother's death, ſole guardian to his dar- 
ling davghter. | 

Mr. Goldwyn, like the true friend and 
benevolent chriſtian, had attended the 


| laſt moments of this unfortunate couple 


with unremitting tenderneſs. As ſoon as 
they expired, he ſent the little orphan to 
kis own houſe, determining from that mo- 
ment to confider her as his child, ep- 
truſted by the hand of Providence to his 
care and protection.— Mrs. Goldwyn was 
as ready as her huſband to undertake her 
ſhare of this important charge: they had 
been the parents of ſeveral children ; but 
at this time had only two, who were yet 

very 
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very young, and whoſe life they had but 
little reaſon to expect. 

As ſoon as the funeral of Olivia's pa- 
rents was over, and the furniture of the 
houſe was diſpoſed of, which raiſed only 
a a ſufficient ſum to pay off part of a mort- 
gage that Mr, Elford had been obliged 
to make of his eſtate, in order to furniſh 
his houſe, and ſupply the neceſſary ex- 
pences at firſt ſetting off, Mr. Goldwyn 
let the farm, and then began to conſider 
what was to be done with his young 
charge. The attachment he had felt for 
her parents, and the affection which both 
he and Mrs. Goldwyn began to feel for 
their adopted child, made them anxious 
to bring her up in a way that ſhould be 
perfectly confiſtent with her ſituation, and 
ſatisfactory to her deceaſed and tender 
parents, if they were permitted to know 
what was to be the lot of their darling 
child — from whom to be ſeparated was 
the ſharpeſt pang they felt in death, 
knowing they were going to leave her, 
Vo. I. C . . a help- 


C 


elne. 
a helpleſs orphan, in a world of danger, 


care, and trial. He was therefore doubly 
anxious to form her mind to virtue. 


CHAP. v. 
A Proof that the beſt Actions do not always 


eſcape uncenſured. 


NO ſooner was it known that Mr. 
Goldwyn deſigned to bring up the 
daughter of his deceaſed friend, than 
various conjectures were formed; and 
ſeveral malevolent people (for ſuch are 
to be found in every corner of the globe) 
went ſo far as to. hint, but with the ut- 
moſt caution, that undoubtedly he had 
his reaſons. Mrs. Elford was a beautiful 
woman: ſhe had always paid great at- 
tention to Mr. Goldwyn, had even been 
heard to admire his perſon, and had of- 
ten dared to encounter the utmoſt incle- 
mency of the weather, by walking near 
tWO 
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two miles, rather than omit going to 
church. He had frequently accompanied 
her home, and dined with her, when the 
fond, unſuſpecting huſband was abſent. 
Nay, it was even thought by ſome, that 
Olivia reſembled the Goldwyn family. 
| Theſe dark, malicious, and baneful in- 
ſinuations were conveyed to the ear of 
Mrs. Goldwyn by one of thoſe envious 


beings, who, incapable of a good or ge- 


nerous action, was willing, if poſſible, to 


prevent any other being feund guilty of 
practiſing them; but if they would do 
ſo, determined to take every ſtep that 
malice could invent, to deprive them of 
the ſweet ſatis faction which they feared 
would otherwiſe ariſe from the peform- 
ance of them. | 
In this inſtance, however, the baſeneſs 
was too obvious to avoid detection, and 
therefore was diſappointed of its deſign. 
Mrs. Goldwyn heard the tale with unaf- 
fected compoſure. She loved and re- 
vered the memory of her departed friend; 
and had not a fingle doubt of the worth, 
Cz: honour, 
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honour, and fidelity, of the beſt of huſ- 
bands and of men; and therefore, by her 
contempt and diſbelief of the infamous 
tale, ſent the mean informer home with 
the ſcorpion lodged in her on boſom, 
which ſhe would not admit to diſturb 
the peace and tranquility of hers. 

She failed not, however, the firſt op- 
portunity, to tell Mr. Goldwyn the tale 
that had been ſo cruelly conveyed to 
her ear; complained that the world was 
ſtrangely altered, for that formerly a 
generous action, inſtead of being con- 
demned, was ſure to meet with the ap- 
plauſe it merited; lamented that in this 
faſhionable and misjudging age, people 
ſhould take ſo much pains to deprive them- 
ſelves and others of all the fine feelings 
of the humane and benevolent heart; 
adding, with a ſmile, Am I not in this 
inſtance, my dear William, very good, to 
remain an unbeliever againſt facts ſo poſi- 
tively aſſerted? 

Mr. Goldwyn, who remained perfectly 
unruffled by the above cheerful and hu— 
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morous recital of an infamous falſehood, 
that had been baſely inſinuated, either to 
prevent his defigns in reſpect to the ami- 
able orphan, or to diſturb the domeſtic 
peace which he had hitherto enjoyed with 
the woman of his firſt and only choice, 
now felt the ſweet reward of his own 
prudence and undeviating rectitude. He 
embraced his wife with tranſport, but 
gently reproved her for condernning the 
world in general for this proof which 
ſhe had met from an individual, of de- 
pravity of heart. He affured her, the 
world was juſt as good as it had been for 
many generations ; that he minded nei- 
ther the ridicule nor the commendations 
of the multitude ; that he would neither 
be laughed nor ſneered out of his hu- 
manity ; and was determined to reſt ſatis- 
fied with being aſperſed or condemned, ſo 
long as his own heart acquitted him. 
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CHAP: VI. 


The Charafter of the Reverend Mr. Gold-- 
wyn ; interſperſed with ſome of his un- 
faſhionable Sentiments.. 


NIR. Gorpwyx, who was not more 
than forty years of age, united 

with the true chriſtian the man of learn- 
ing and politeneſs. His perſon was plea- 
ſing : he had been bleſſed with a liberal 
education, in the obtaining which his. 
mind had never been corrupted by the 
example of his gay companions, He 
had mixed with people of rank, and by 
ſo doing had acquired the eaſy and grace- 
ful manners of a man of faſhion, and 
that without forfeiting the purity of his- 
heart, degrading his principles, or the 
nobleneſs of his ſentiments, by a mean- 
ſervility, or ſacrificing his ſincerity to his. 
intereſt ; yet never obſtinate in his opi- 
nions, 
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nions, unleſs he was ſatisfied, beyond the 
leaſt ſhadow of doubt, they had truth and 
juſtice on their ſide to ſupport them. 

A patron of his father's had, in a 
twelvemonth after his taking orders, pre- 
fented him with the living of SEK, 
worth about four hundred pounds per 
annum; and Mrs, Goldwyn bringing him 
a genteel fortune, he found himſelf blefſ- 
ed with an income that placed him above 
all ſervile dependance, and enabled him 
to indulge the generous propenſities of a 
moſt benevolent mind. 

To oblige ſome of his moſt particular 
friends, he had been perſuaded to be- 
come tutor to fix young gentlemen, for 
whoſe board and inſtruction he was paid 
more liberally than he wiſhed or deſired. 
Bat no entreaties whatever could prevail 
upon him to increaſe the number of his 
pupils, though he had been often and 
much importuned to do ſo : therefore a 
vacancy was always waited for with im 
patience, by thoſe friends who wiſhed to 
place their children under his care. 
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Mr. Goldwyn determined that he would 
himſelf become the inſtructor of Olivia, 
and by ſo doing, endeavour to implant all 
the gentle virtues in the innocent boſom 
of his fair ward. A learned lady, he 
knew, would not only be ridiculed by the 
men, but ſhunned and feared by her own 
ſex : yet he determined to pay the ſtrict- 
eſt attention to the improvement of her 
underſtanding, and the forming her mind 
and morals; and hoped, by carefully a- 
voiding extremes, ſhe might be a ſenſible, 
agreeable companion ro either ſex, and 
an honour to her own. Mrs. Goldwyn, 
who was an accompliſhed woman, readily 
agreed to take her ſhare in a taſk, which 
was already become her moſt pleaſing 
employment, and by that means help to 
increaſe the ſmall portion her parents had 
left her, by ſaving the expences of a 
boarding-ſchool education, which muſt 
unavoidably have waſted it materially, 

Such was the blameleſs tenor of the life 
of this truly good and pious pariſh-prieſt, 
that he enforced upon the minds of his pu- 

pils 
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pils and pariſhioners his precepts by his own 
ſteady practice of them. He conſidered 
them all as his family, and was tenderly 
anxious to guide them in the path which 
led to happineſs. He adviſed and con- 
ſoled the unfortunate, comforted the af- 
flicted, relieved. the diſtreſſed; and would: 
not forſake or neglect the abandoned: 
thoſe he could not reform he was never 
heard to condemn. 

He took the utmoſt pains to prevail 
upon his neighbours and friends to im- 
preſs an early piety upon the minds of 
their. children, aſſuring them it was lay- 
ing the moſt ſecure foundation for their 
being good men, true chriſtians, uſeful 
citizens, or virtuous women; the beſt 
and ſureſt guard againſt vice and folly. 
He was of opinion, that if real piety was 
implanted in the heart, it would rarely 
fail to direct the conduct aright; it would 
inſpire fortitude, impreſs the ſoft influ - 
ence of hope, and render. the mind eaſy 
and reſigned amidſt the ſtorms and: ad- 
yerſitics of life ; keep the ſoul ſerene and 
42-4 1 placid,, 
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placid, though the body it inhabited 
ſhould be tortured with the ſevereſt pangs 
of affliction. 

He aſcribed the depravity of the youth 
of both ſexes to the pernicious influence 
of bad example, and the unpardonable 1 
neglect of parents and tutors: not could 
he think how any excuſe or pretence 
could lead people to reconcile their con- 


ſcience to ſuch a flagrant neglect of duty, 
as not to plant in the young mind that ( 

root from which all virtues are known to 

ſpring. -IÞ . 


He was of opinion, that leſſons of vir- 
tue and morality, properly and timely 
given, would never have ſuch: ſovereign 
influence as in the days of youth, the 
heart being then more ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion, and the attention being at 
full liberty to be caught by the capti- 
vating voice of truth; neither pride, va- 
nity, ſordidneſs, or ambition, to impede 
its benign progreſs, or diſguiſe the un- 
adorned beauty of virtue; which muſt 
ever be the caſe of thoſe who want to 

hear 
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hear inſtruction when encompaſſed with 
the ſnares of diſſipation, immerſed in the 
buſineſs of life, or ſurrounded by its nu- 
merous and trying cares. 

But let not any one, from this ſmall 
trait of the good man's character, con- 
clude he was moroſe or unſocial ; far 
otherwiſe: he was as much diftinguiſhed 
for an even. and cheerful temper, as for 
his exemplary piety.. He encouraged 
( every innocent amuſement, viſited a- 

mongſt his neighbours; and his preſence, . 
| inſtead of being any reſtraint. upon the 
| young and gay, ſerved. to inoreaſe their 
| ſatisfaction and livelineſs. He never failed 
to remember, that youth was the proper 
ſeaſon to be cheerful and happy; and as 
he never forgot having been young him 
ſelf, he was not diſpleaſed with others 
for being ſo. 
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CHAP. VI. 74 


Some farther Account of Olivia and her 


Compan i 01S. 


H 4 PPILY placed under the care of 
two ſuch worthy and amiable cha- 
racters, our young heroine ſoon ceaſed to: 
weep: the loſs of ner departed parents, 
and, in a very few years, loſt all painful, 
though ſhe ever retained a reſpectful re- 
membrance of them.. 

She met with nothing but the kindeſt 
indulgence which the tendereſt affection 
could beſtow, under the direction of 
judgment, guided. by fenfibility and 
love. . | 

She regarded Mr. Goldwyn: as the beſt 
of fathers and of men, and revered and 
looked up to him as a being ſuperior to 
the reſt of mankind. A fingle moment 
of his diſpleaſure was always ſufficient 

| puniſh- 7 
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pu niſhment for any fault ſhe unwarily 
committed ; and his ſmile of approbation 
the higheſt reward ſhe was ambitious to 
receive, when her attention to his in- 
ſtructions, and improvement from them 
deſerved commendation. . 

Mrs. Goldwyn ſhe loved as the moſt 
tender and affectionate of mothers ; for 
fuch ſhe in every inſtance found her, She 
copied her manners, adopted her ſenti- 
ments, and was never more happy than 
by repaying her tender attention by 
every mark of genuine fondneſs, and by 
rendering herfelf uſeful to her benefac- 
treſs, whenever ſhe could ſteal an oppor- 
tunity of being ſo. If a cloud was ſeen 
on the brow of her beloved mother (for 
fo ſhe always called Mrs. Goldwyn) her 
cheerfulneſs inſtantly forſook her: nor 
did a tear ever ſteal from her eye, but it 
was inſtantly followed by a number from 
her own. Gratitude and benevolence 
were” by the hand of nature planted in 
her ſoul, and as yet the _ inmates of 
her boſom. | 


Her 
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Her heart, which was under the do- 
minion of the moſt lively ſenſibility, met 
with few trials in this delightful period 
of her life, to convince her, or warn. 
others, that we may cheriſh even a virtue 
till it becomes a weakneſs, and renders. 
us unable to encounter the yarious-vicil- 
ſitudes of life with a proper degree of for- | 
tit ude. Alas! much miſery does the too | 
feeling heart entail upon its poſſeſſor! 

By the time Olivia had reached her 
fifteenth year, Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn: 
were become” the happy parents of five 
children: but the increaſe of their family | 
leſſened neither their attention nor at- 
tachment to the child of their adoption ;, 
and, from their behaviour,a ſtranger would 
have concluded that Olivia was the fa. 
vourite daughter of theſe fond parents. 
Mr. Goldwyn, by the increaſe of his fa- 
mily, found ſufficient employment for all 
hours; for he ſtill continued to take ſix 
pupils, and, at this period of our hiſtory, 
two of them had-been with him near ſe- 
ren years: they were a year older than 


Miſs - 
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— Miſs Elford, and had been educated with 


her from the firſt of their arrival at Mr. 


 Goldwyn's.. One of them was the youngeſt- 


ſon of Lord Davenport; the other heir 
to a very large eſtate, being the only ſon. 
of a Mr. Vane, who lived wholly at a. 
country-ſeat he had on the borders ol | 


 Monmouthſhire.. 


As theſe two young gentlemen will be 
particularly concerned in- the remaining 
pages of theſe memoirs, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to give ſome account of them, and 
draw a ſketch of their characters. 

Young Davenport had a face and per- 
ſon formed to pleaſe, an addreſs and eaſy 
gracefulneſs that could nat fail to charm; 
added to which, a ſoftneſs in his manner 


that was particularly captivating, and his 


temper remarkably ſweet and engaging. 
Without ſtudying to attain them by the 
rules of Cheſterfield, he poſſeſſed the 


graces; politeneſs of manners, with e- 


very acquired accompliſhment, and a 
mind in which all the virtues of his pre- 
ceptor might be ſaid to dwell, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Vane, with fewer perſonal attrae- 


tions, . had likewiſe fewer mental ones.. 


His perſon was robuſt, his. countenance 
manly ; but his features wanted not only 
beauty, but expreſſion ; his manners were 
rough, and his amuſements cruel, for 
which he was often reproved by the 


gentle and timid Olivia, But had he 
been endued with the addreſs and intereſt- 
ing ſenfibility of Davenport, he would: 
have wanted his manner and perſon to. 
render it pleaſing. Young as he was, 


he gave early ſpecimens. of being too 


much attached to- the libertine principles. 


and faſhionable levities of diſſipated un- 
thinking youth. Proud, vindictive, ſuſ- 
picious and dehgning, he had art enough 
to conceal his own ſentiments, whilſt he 
eaſily diſcovered thoſe of his more artleſs 
companions, 
But however differently marked the 
eharacter of theſe two young men, there 


had ever been a ſteady friendſhip ſubfiſt- 


ing between them — to which Love gave 


the firſt interruption, and in the end 
turned 
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turncd it to the moſt pointed and deter- 
mined enmity. Both had beheld the bloom- 
ing charms of Olivia with the eyes of fond 
partiality and growing affection. Both 
(regardleſs of conſequences, and without 


conſidering the impropriety of forming 


ſuch a connection, or the ill effects the 
completion of it might be attended with, 


by the diſpleaſure of their friends, who 


undoubtedly formed higher views for 
them) had determined in their own minds 


to obtain the object of their wiſhes; and 


from the moment they diſcovered they 


had a rival in each other, their long, 
their promiſed friendſhip was at an end. 
Circumſtanced however, as they were, 


under the watchful and penetrating eye 
of their worthy tutor, their enmity was 


cautiouſly and guardedly concealed. So 


artfully the maſk of civility was worn, 
that no one in the family ſuſpected their 
deſigns, 

Olivia. had long been accuſtomed to 
receive every proof of attention and po- 
liteneſs from her two youthful compa- 

nions: 


: 
. 
| 
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nions : they were ever ready to aſſiſt her | 
6 in her Engliſh leſſons, tranſlating her 
N French, or getting through with the | 
| moſt difficult part of her muſic; and 
whilſt Olivia made quick improvement 

in knowledge, the deſire of being able 
to aſſiſt in inſtructing their lovely compa- | 
nion,. was a means of making her two 

lovers emulous in their endeavours to 

excel each other in. the improvement of 

themſelves. 

Two or three years paſſed over without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion ariſing in the mind of 
Olivia, that either of her companions was 
ö actuated, in their unceaſing endeavours to | 
| ablige her, from any other motive than 
their general defire to pleaſe; and in this 
happy delufion. we will for the preſent 
leave her: for as yet her heart had not 
given her a ſingle alarm, that it was in 
danger of being led into captivity, 

Happy period of unſuſpicious youth! 
when the mind is fully occupied in uſe- 
ful improvement! before guilt, misfor- . 
tune, or imprudence, has thrown a gloomy 


ſhade. 
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ſhade over any of its enjoyments ! before 
ſuſpicion has found entrance to the heart, 
or a knowledge of the world ſhewn us- 
how much we have to fear from the de- 
ſigns of each other! 

Thus carefully guarded by the watch- 
ful attention of Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn, 
her mind fortified by their virtuous pre- 
cepts, and ſtill more prevailing example, 

my readers may think there 1s: little 
room to fear but Olivia's conduct will be 
without blame.—lIn this place, therefore, 
it may be neceſſary to remind. ſuch ſan» 
guine obſervers, that Olivia was not yet 
ſixteen ; that ſhe was unfortunately poſſeſſ- 
ed of the tendereſt heart, and the livelieſt. 
ſenfibility ;. that ſhe knew nothing of the 
world, and therefore ſuppoſed every heart 
as free from guile, as honeſt, and unde- 
ſigning, as her on. 

Neither Mr. or Mrs. Goldwyn had as. 
yet ſaid any thing to her about the du- 
| plicity and artifices of the other ſex, or 

1 given a ſingle hint, that ſhe might poſſi- 
bly find in an admirer a treacherous foe.. 
The- 
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The truth was, they imagined her ex- 
treme youth a preſent ſecurity from the 
defigns of men, and therefore deferred 
giving any hints on the ſubject, till 
chance, inclination, or neceſſity, ſhould 
either oblige them to be ſeparated, or 
any other accidental circumſtance render 
caution neceflary. 

They wiſhed Olivia to conf der herſelf 
as a girl as long as poſſible, well knowing 
that the moſt dangerous conſequences of- 
ten ariſe from permitting girls to ape the 
woman too ſoon : — and my readers, I 
truſt, will be of the ſame opinion, if they 
have ever obſerved the folly of it, by 
ſeeing the appearance of the woman diſ- 
graced by the playful ſimplicity of the 
teading-ſtring girl. It may likewiſe be 
right to remind them, that ſuch an early 
transformation makes the ſeaſon of youth 
ſhort, and entails upon them a long, tire- 
ſome, and too often contemptible, old 


age. 
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CH AP. VIII. 
A Love-Scene. 


LAS! it is, or ought to be lament- 

ed, that too much ſenſibility is often 

the portion of the weaker ſex; yet ſuch 
is its faſcinating, its irreſiſtible power, 
we are too apt to encourage its progreſs, 
The tear of pity ſo well adorns the cheek 
of beauty, and fo much ſoftens the heart 
of the attentive obſerver, we cannot frown 
on the chryſtal meſſenger.— If ſuch a 
gentle inmate of the ſoul as ſenfibility, by 
being cheriſhed and indulged, becomes 
an enemy, what may we not have to fear 
from the encroachments of the paſſions ! 
If, inſtead of ſervants, we permit them in 
our unguarded hours to become our maſ- 
ters, we are, of all creatures, the moſt 
wretched, it being ſo very difficult a 
| matter 
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-matter ever to reduce them into their 
proper ſtations. 

Olivia had now reached her ſixteenth 
year; and being within a few days of the 
vacation, Mr. Goldwyn's pupils had be- 
gun to make preparations to leave their 
tutor, in order to ſpend a few weeks with 
their parents. Every heart was filled with 
the pleafing expectation of relaxation and 
, pleaſure, except thoſe of Davenport and 
{6 Vane. — To leave Olivia was a reflection 
ll attended with more pain than the ꝓleaſure 
| of ſecing their parents, or the delights of 

liberty could repay ; and the five weeks 
of abſence appeared like ſo many ages in 
the ardent minds of theſe enamoured 
lovers. Not ſo with Olivia: ſhe heard of 
their departure without emotion, becauſe 
ſhe ſuſpected not that their abſence would 
be painful to her, or their return neceſ- 
ſary to her happineſs; but the hour was 
nearly arrived that firſt ſerved to convince 
her ſhe was more intereſted in the favour 
of one of them than ſhe imagined. Se- 1 
cure of daily ſeeing the object to whom 
ſhe 
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The had innocently given her heart, and 
accuſtomed to his moſt flattering and 
tender attentions, ſhe thought not of the 
future; nor had a ſingle apprehenſion of 
being ſeparated for ever from the object 
of her affections yet ariſen to torment 
her, 

In one of the pleaſanteſt days of ſum- 
mer, Olivia, after finiſhing her morning's 
employment, took her hat and gloves, 
and ſtrolled into the garden, to indulge 
herſelf with a walk, beneath the ſhade of 
her favourite trees, which grew in the 
molt. retired part of it, near a ſummer- 
houſe wherein Mr. Goldwyn often gave 
his pupils a little treat, if their conduct 
had been ſuch as merited reward. When 
Olivia had reached the ſummer-houſe, 
ſhe determined to ſtep in for a moment, 
that, from one of the windows, ſhe might 
take a view of the adjoining fields. She 
flew up the ſteps, and, haſtily opening the 
door, perceived young Davenport ear- 
neſtly reading a letter. She was inſtantly 
going to withdraw, that ſhe might not 

interrupt - 
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interrupt his attention, when he, looking 
up to ſee who had broke in upon his 
retirement, diſcovered to her view a face 
as pale as death, eyes drowned in tears, 
and an agitation too uncommon not to be 
noticed by her. Aſtoniſhment, for a mo- 
ment, fixed her motionleſs to the ſpot ſhe 
ſtood upon; but compaſſion ſoon got the 
better of her ſurprize. With a voice ſof- 
tened by tenderneſs, ſhe eagerly enquired 
the occaſion of that grief and diſtreſs {o 
viſibly painted in the face of hcr favourite 
companion, and acknowledged friend. — 
Davenport, thus anxiouſly and gently 
interrogated, without reſerve, contefled to 
the fair Olivia, that a letter from his 


father had involved him in the moſt 


exquiſite diſtreſs; for he had hinted to 
him his intention of removing him to 
ſome other place after the vacation; and, 

unleſs he altered his preſent plan, he 
ſhould return no more to Mr. Goldwyn's. 


- Olivia's countenance now betrayed a 
viſible alteration, No longer her eyes 


beamed with cheerfulneſs, or her boſom 
felt 


G 


felt at eaſe. Unable to account for the 
ſeverity of her feelings, ſhe, in a moment, 
endeavoured to recover herſelf. After 
attempting to aſſume an air of cheerful- 
neſs, Olivia, in faultering accents, enquir- 
ed why he was ſo unhappy, from receiving 
an account which he had more than once 
ſaid he expected; and as he muſt go to 
one of the univerſities to finiſh his ſtu» 
dies, ſhe wondered ſuch a determination 
ſhould give him ſo much concern. Da- 
venport looked at her, for a moment, 
with the moſt impaſhoned tenderneſs; 
but, at the ſame time, with eyes that 
ſeemed to with they could penetrate into 
the receſſes of her ſoul : — when haſtily 
throwing himſelf at her feet, Pardon, he 
cried ; pardon me, dear Olivia, the un- 
authorized confeſſion I am going to make 
to you !— pardon likewiſe my earneſt re- 
queſt, that you will confine my ſecret to 
your own boſom,—Olivia, equally affected 
and ſurprized at the ſtrangeneſs and novel- 
ty of this ſcene, a ſtranger to the power of 
love, and fearleſs of its numerous ſnares, 

232 - unex- 
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unexperienced and unſuſpicious, flattered 
too by the confidence that was fo eagerly 
wiſhed to. be entruſted to her, promiſed 
upon her word and honour, never to 
betray that confidence; never to let any 
one ſteal the ſecret from her lips. — Da- 
venport, thus far ſucceſsful, hefitated not 
| one moment to confeſs that he loved 
1 loved her to diſtraction; that he had long 
cheriſhed the tendereſt affection for her 
in his heart; and that to be ſeparated 
from her would be worſe than death. — 
Olivia was now an object deſerving com- 
paſſion; confuſed, and but too ſenſible at 
this trying moment, that ſhe felt for Da- 
venport much more than ſhe ought to ac- 
knowledge, her boſom was in an inſtant 
agitated with contending conflicts. She 
ſtole a look at Davenport; and her eyes 
told him, that whilſt ſhe had promiſed to 
conceal the ſecret of another, they were 
too ready to betray her own. Her emo- 
l tion, gentleneſs, and tears, diſcovered to 
1 the enraptured youth but too plainly, 
that he had no reaſon to deſpair ; and 
3 LIE before 
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before they parted, a mutual interchange 
of promiſes and vows paſſed between 
them. — Alas! ill fated maid ! that raſh 
promiſe of ſecrecy was the ſource of 
many diſtreſſes: — a truth which plainly 
inculcates the ſincerity of that leſſon, That 
neither youth, beauty, or innocence can 
inſure felicity, if prudence for one mo- 
ment 1s permitted to be off her guard. 
Tis that wiſe monitreſs that ſhould ſeal 
the doors of our lips, and maintain ſu- 
preme authority in the direction of our 
actions. — The fear of being ſurprized, 
compelled the two lovers to ſeparate im- 
inediately ; and they ſo well recovered 
and guarded their looks, that they paſſed 
unnoticed by the family when they met 
at dinner. | 
From this time the affection mutually 
diſcovered, and artleſſly confeſſed, every 
hour that encreaſed. Olivia felt many a 
pang of remorſe, at being drawn to keep 
from her generous guardian fo important 
' a ſecret as the having diſpoſed of her 
heart without his ſanction: but the dread 
D 2 of 
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of being ſeparated for ever from her be- 
loved Edward, conquered her reluctance 
to conceal this affair from Mr. Goldwyn. 
Her reſolution was likewiſe ſtrengthened 
by Davenport, who told her, that the 


firſt moment of his father's knowing his 
attachment, would be the laſt of his 


ſeeing her; as he doubted not but baniſh- 
ment, not only from her but his native 
country, would follow ſuch a diſcovery. 
Mr. Goldwyn, he knew, would be equally 
averſe to conceal their ſecret, as his fa- 
ther would be to his forming an unequal 
connection; and in this he ſtrictly ad- 
hered to the truth; for Lord Davenport 
was proud, vindictive, and unfeeling : 
having married, to gratify the ambition 
of his parents, a young lady to whom he 
was indifferent, he had never experienced 
the unbounded influence which love will 
ſometimes hold over the human heart ; 
and therefore, by being a ſtranger to its 
power, he was the leſs likely to make al- 
lowances for the attachments of youth.— 


Lord Davenport was not only very rich, 
| | but 
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but very ſordid, and ambitious of ag- 
grandizing his family, by forming noble 
and ſplendid alliances for them; and, as 
he had only two ſons and one daughter, 
it alone depended on their own perverſe 
inclivations. to diſappoint his aſpiring 
views. His eldeſt ſon was, pnhappily for 
our lover, the idol of his parents; there- 
fore, as he never had but a moderate 
ſhare of his father's affection, he had the 
leſs to hope for from his indulgence. 

Davenport did not mention to Mr. 
Goldwyn the having received any intel- 


ligence from his father, of his intention 


to remove him; determining in his own 
mind to make uſe of every art and per- 
ſuaſion with his father, to let him remain 
ſome time longer under the care of Mr. 


Goldwyn ; and it was the hope of ſuc- 


ceeding in this deſign that reconciled 


him to a temporary abſence from Olivia. 
Many and poignant, however, were the 


pangs they felt at parting. A thouſand 
vows of eternal conſtancy preceded their 


ſeparation z and it greatly ſerved to con- 
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ſole them, that, true and tender as their 


attachment was, it was known only to 


themſelves; which led them to hope 
no one would form the eruel defign of 
ſeparating them for ever. 

In this they were miſtaken. Mr. Vane, 
who was mentioned in one of the former 
pages, as being like wife attached to Oli- 
via, had, with a penetrating and jealous 
eye, watched all their proceedings: he 
had obſerved their looks with too careful 


attention not to know they conveyed 
ſome meaning with them : he had ſeen 


Olivia pale and agitated, when for any 
little inadvertency or negle& Davenport 


incurred the diſpleaſure of Mr. Goldwyn-: 


and likewiſe had obſerved the ſmile of 
returning content, if a reconciliation took 
place, He likewiſe knew that Daven- 
port had ſearched the country round, to 


| procure Olivia a beautiful bird, becauſe 
ſhe lamented the loſs of one ſhe had long 


been poſſeſſed of, and which died on the 
boſom of its miſtreſs, after ſome years 
captivity, He envied Davenport that 

graceſul 
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graceful perſon and elegance of manners, 
which he feared ſerved to deprive him of 
the heart he hoped. to gain. He wiſhed 
he could have perſuaded every one to 
believe, that the ſweetneſs of Davenport's 
temper, the generous compaſſion of his 
nature, and the rectitude of his conduct, 


were merely the effects of art, aſſumed 


only to deceive : but after many fruitleſs 


attempts, he gave up that deſign, deter- 


mining however to be watchful in diſco- 
vering what ſhould paſs between them, 
in order to -betray their ſecret to Mr. 
Goldwyn at a convenient opportunity; 
and refted his own hopes of ſucceſs on the 
death of his father, which had been for 


many months expected, he being very 


old and infirm. He was an only child, 
heir to a very noble eſtate ; and therefore 
concluded, that if he publicly offered 


himſelf and fortune to Olivia, her friends 
would not ſuffer her to refuſe him. The 


deſire of rivalling and diſappointing Da- 


venport, even tempted him to wiſh that 
his father's death would give him the 
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glorious opportunity of acknowledging 
the paſſion which he had long cheriſhed 
in his boſom ; ſenfible that he ſhould 
then have every advantage over his rival, 
with whoſe ſituation reſpecting the am- 
bitious deſigns of his father, and his fears 
of diſobliging him, he had long been 
acquainted. If Davenport was happy in 
the fond belief that Olivia returned his 
love, and would never be perſuaded to 
renounce him, Vane was not leſs fatif- 
fied with the proſpect of ſoon having it 
in his power to convince him, that his 
hopes would be diſappointed. Olivia, 
gentle, believing, ſuſceptible, and virtu- 
ous, had many diſagreeable conflicts to 
ſuſtain : — on the eve of being ſeparated 
from her lover, though ſhe had no 
coubts of his conſtancy, yet ſhe feared 
he might not return : and if he did, 
then ſhe had deceived Mr. Goldwyn—ſhe 
muſt continue to deceive him, or give up 
the dear object of her affections. Satiſ- 
fied, however, that ſhe could not do that, 
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ſhe endeavoured to affect a reconciliation 
with 
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with herſelf, by throwing the blame on 
that imperceptible, that irreſiſtible paſ- 
ſion, which had ſtolen, without ſuſpicion, 
into her heart to enſlave it; and ſhe re- 
lied on the goodneſs of Mr. Goldwyn to 
excuſe the involuntary crime, if ever he 
ſhould diſcover it. 

The lovers, on the day of ſeparation, 


were however prudent enough to avoid a 


formal parting, fearing that their emotion 
ſhould betray their ſecret : they therefore 
took leave of each other, without any one 
but the too-obſerving Vane having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of their mutual attachment. 
No ſooner had Davenport and his com- 
panions left the happy manſion of Mr. 
Goldwyn, than Olivia, after ſhedding ſome 


tears in private, for the abſence of her 


lover, found her uſual ſerenity and peace 
returning to her ſoul. She almoſt withed, 
in her hours. of ſerious reflection, that 
Davenport might not return. She trem- 
bled at the thought of deceiving Mr. and 


Mrs. Goldwyn {till farther ; and by a clan- 


deſtine connection perhaps involve them 
D 5 2 
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in trouble, by bringing the diſpleaſure of 
Lord Davenport upon them. And in 
theſe intervals, when the voice of reaſon 
was heard, when prudence and reflection 
were ſuffered to remonſtrate, ſhe ſaw all 
the danger and ſolly of her conduct. 
She lamented the happineſs ſhe might be 
tempted to forfeit, by continuing this 
clandeſtine acquaintance. What reaſon 
could ſhe have to hope that the haughty, 
the ambitious Lord Davenport would 
ever accept for his daughter a poor, an 
unknown orphan; one who was indebted, 
in ſome degree, to the charity of Mr. 
Goldwyn for her education, and to him 
alone for protection? On beauty ſhe had 
been taught to ſet no value; therefore 
on what could ſhe depend? The parti- 
_ ality and conſtancy of a young man, who 
had ſeen nothing of the world, was not 
his own maſter, and who might meet 
with a thouſand women more amiable 
than herſelf |! Alas! theſe reflections were 
ſucceeded by others more flattering, con- 
ſequently more pleaſing. . Davenport had 

long 
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long loved her, and given her numerous 
proofs of his affection: ſhe was the firſt, 
the voluntary choice of his heart; a 
heart, the goodneſs of which no one 
doubted. From his infancy he had been 
a ſtrict obſerver of his word; and every 
promiſe he made he held ſacred, Could 
he then begin to practiſe deceit with her, 
whom he moſt loved ? It was, ſhe thought, 
as impoſſible, as ſhe now found it was for 
her either to forget him, or ceaſe to love 
him. 1 
Every object ſhe ſaw ſerved to remind 
her of her abſent lover. She frequented 
his favourite walks, viſited his deſerted 
apartment, gathered the flowers he had 
moſt admired, careſſed his dog, read his 
books, dwelt on thoſe paſſages ſhe had 
heard him repeat, and, though abſent from 
him, ſaw him in every thing ;—and, what 
ſerved to increaſe. this wild enthufiaſm of 
affection, the frequently heard his praiſcs 
from every one of the family; for the 


ſweetneſs of Daverport's diſpoſition had 
made him'the general favourite. 
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3 H A P. IX. 
A Friendſhip commenced, 


URING the abſence of Davenport, 
Olivia became acquainted with a 
young lady, who was on a viſit to one of 
the neighbouring families. Her name was 
Pelham. She was of a good family, had 
been brought up genteelly, and, by having 
lived chiefly in London, had ſeen a good 
deal of the world. She was genteel, 
lovely, and though not a regular beauty, 
was reckoned by the generality of people 
a pretty woman. She had not been many 


days at Mr. Creſwell's before a vifit be- 


tween Mr. Goldwyn's family and Mr. 
Creſwell's, introduced Olivia to Miſs Pel- 
ham. The young ladies appeared mu- 
tually pleaſed with each other; and Mr. 


Goldwyn gave the fair ſtranger a general 


invitation to his houſe during her ſtay in 
the 
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the country. Mr. Creſwell had a large 
family—lived upon his own eſtate, which 
he farmed, and by ſo doing, was enabled 
to bring up his children very genteelly.— 
Fanny Creſwell, his eldeſt daughter, had 
long been acquainted with Olivia — was 
frequently at Mr. Goldwyn's, and had 
been much improved by being oftentimes 
with her friend, when ſhe received the 
leſſons and inſtructions of her parental 
tutor; and as Mrs. Goldwyn, by the in- 
creaſe of her family, found her domeſtic 
employments likewiſe much augmented, 
the encouraged Olivia's intimacy with 
Miſs Creſwell, that ſhe might have a fe- 
male friend to walk and converſe with 
in her leiſure hours. — Theſe friendly 
neighbours often met; and frequently 
the young people danced, acted plays, or 
repeated ſelect pieces of poetry — which 
ſerved to improve whilſt it amuſed their 
minds. 

Eliza Pelham became very fond of 
Olivia, and took every opportunity of 
being with her: ſhe admired the natural 

| ſweet- 
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ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, felt no envy 
at the ſuperiority of her underſtanding, 


and, what was ſtill more to be wondered 
at, enjoyed a pleaſure when ſhe looked 
upon, or heard any one praiſe, the beauty 


of her perſon. Olivia was indeed a moſt 


elegant figure. Her face would bear the 
ſtricteſt examination; her teeth were 
ſmall, white, and even; added to which, 
the graceful eaſe of her manners rendered 
her univerſally pleaſing. Eliza would 
often laugh at Olivia for the gravity of 
her diſpoſition, and fondneſs of retire- 
ment. She enquired, if it was Love that 


had reconciled her to ſolitude and reflec- 


tion? told her, that unleſs ſhe was much 
miſtaken, ſhe ſhould diſcover her favourite 
ſhepherd in ſome of her. rural walks; 
and, if ſhe did not find he anſwered her 
high-raiſed expectations, ſhe would infiſt 
on. her recalling her vagrant heart, in 
order to give it to one who ſhould more 
deſerve the valuable depoſit. Olivia only 
anſwered the raillery of her friend with 
fghs and bluſhes. Eliza, confirmed in 

her 
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her opinion by Olivia's confuſion, deter- 
mined to make the diſcovery, if poſſible; 
but finding the ſubje& made her uneaſy, 
confined her ſuſpicions to her own boſom, 
She however felt herſelf uneaſy ; was 
fearful that Olivia's youth and inexpe- 
rience might be led into error by ſo early 
an attachment; and as ſhe had never 
heard of Olivia's having a lover, ſhe con- 
cluded it muſt likewiſe be a ſecret one. 
Mits Pelham was ſeveral years older than 
her companion, had ſeen more of the 
world, and had been courted, followed, and 
admired. She had once, with the appro- 
bation of her parents, accepted the ad- 
dreſſes of a gentleman much her ſuperior 
in fortune, and, after every thing had 
been ſettled for her becoming a wife, 
diſappointed : Her lover ſaw a lady he 
liked better, and left her to wear the wil- - 
low. However, luckily for Eliza, her 
heart had not been deeply wounded ; and 
the reſolution with which ſhe ſupported 
her diſappointment, did her, in the opi- 
nion of her friends, the greateſt honour ; 
many 
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many of whom gave her the title of The 
Fair Philoſopher. This diſappointment 
had, however, given Miſs Pelham a mean 
opinion and diſtruſt of the whole ſex ; and 
| ſhe wiſhed to guard all ſhe loved from being 
1 expoſed to the ſame danger. She knew 
that had ſhe loved with that violence and 
romantic enthuſiaſm ſo natural to her 
ſex, ſhe ſhould not ſo ſoon have been able 
to regain her peace and chcerfulneſs. 

She ſoon diſcovered the uncommon 
ſhare of ſenſibility which Olivia poſſeſſed, 
2nd knew the beauty of her perſon would 
render that ſenſibility the more danger- 
ous. In an hour of cheerful unreſerve, 
ſhe told her young friend of hery recent 
diſappointment, with all its mortifying 
and aggravating cireumſtances: a rare 
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example of humility, ſincerity, and good- 
al humour, in ſo young and fair a girl !— 
Bat Eliza Pelham had neither pride nor 
envy in her nature ; her mind had never 1 
been tainted by either of thoſe corroding 
paſſions, but had been carefully guarded, 
by a virtuous and prudent mother, againſt 
thoſe 
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thoſe dangerous enemies to our peace.— 


She had been accuſtomed to receive the 
admiration of the men, and had heard their 
flattering tales with complacency ; but, 


. fince her ditappointment, ſhe had liſtened 


without believing them ;* and, as in this 
inſtance before us, gave a proof ſhe could 
feel a fincere attachment to a woman more 


handſome and pleafing than herſelf. 


S nA 


Various Conflicts. 
HE time was now arrived for the 
return of Mr, Goldwyn's pupils.— 
Olivia, in ſpite of her utmoſt efforts to 
conquer them, felt in her boſom the moſt 
alarming fears leſt Davenport ſhould not 
return. She had heard no tidings of him 
during his. abſence : ſhe knew he durſt 


not write to her; nor could ſhe have re- 


ceived 
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ceived a letter without its making the 
_ diſcovery they dreaded to have known,— 
Vane arrived at Mr, Goldwyn's in high 
ſpirits, notwithianding he left his father 
in a ſtate that preſaged his ſeeing him no 
more: two ſervants accompanied him; 
and the earriage was loaded with preſents 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn; nor was 
Olivia forgotten. He preſented her with - 
a moſt beautiful paroquet, and the pret- 
tieſt little dog that money could pur- 
chaſe. Olivia received theſe preſents with 
modeſt reluctance, but durſt not refuſe. 
them; for Mr. Goldwyn felt more plea- 
ſure at the attention which Vane paid to 
his fair charge, than at all the civilities 
which he had ſhewn to himſelf. Vane 
took the earlieſt opportunity of redoub- 
ling his aſſiduities to pleaſe the object of 
his regard; and whilſt the abſence of 
Davenport filled the gentle boſum of 
Olivia with inexpreſſible anguiſh, it had 
a. contrary effect on the mind of her com- 
panion, who, after arriving a week before 
his rival, began ſcriouſly to think he would 

no 
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no more return, and the prize would be his 
on, without any farther difficulties being 
thrown in his way, as he knew the death 
of his father would leave him entirely at 
liberty to pleaſe his own inclination as 
to the chooſing a companion for life ; and 
being perfectly fatisfied Mr. Goldwyn was 
too much intereſted in the fate of Olivia, 
not to be gratified and delighted by ſo 
flattering an eſtabliſhment being offered 
to her- acceptance. | 

The unexpected arrival of Taps 
a few days after this, though it diſap- 
pointed and mortified him, at ſeeing ſo 
formidable a rival return to diſpute the 
prize, diveſted him not of hope ; and he 
concealed his chagrin and malice under 
the maſk of joy and ſatisfaction, hoping 
this change in his behaviour would de- 
ceive the unſuſpecting heart of Daven- 
port, and that he ſhould again be ad- 
mitted to his confidence and friendſhip, 
But in this hope he was likewiſe diſap— 
pointed ; for Davenport ſuſpected his de- 
ſign, and carefully guarded himſelf a- 
gainſt 
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gainſt his treachery. He knew that Vane 
admired Olivia; and although he had 
never confeſſed that he loved her, a thou- 
ſand incidents had diſcovered his paſ- 
ſion. | l 

Olivia was ſitting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldwyn when Davenport unexpectedly 
arrived. Her cheeks were in an inſtant 
covered with bluſhes, and her tongue 
faultered when ſhe attempted to welcome 
him to 8 —. Our hero was far leſs 
embarrafſed ; and his eyes and tongue 
both united to declare the unaffected joy 
of his heart, at being returned to his 
friends. Mr. Goldwyn, unacquainted with 
the real cauſe of this apparent ſatisfac- 
tion, was pleaſed and gratified by the joy 
his pupil ſhewed, preſſed him to his 
heart, called him his dear boy, his ami— 
able friend ; nor would he that evening ſuf- 
fer him to leave them, only.juſt to ſpeak 
to his young companions who had ar- 
rived before him. 

"Tis not to be doubted but our young 


lovers now ſighed for an opportunity to 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak to each other without any wit- 
nefles ; and that very evening chance af- 
forded them the bliſsful moment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goldwyn were called out of the 
room'to ſome people, who came about 
buſineſs which required being immediate- 
ly ſettled : their children were gone to 
bed : no one remained in the room but 
the lovers. Davenport threw himſelf at 
the feet of Olivia, ſnatched her hand to his 
lips, the tear of rapture trembled in his 
manly eye, and his heart beat with a tu- 
mult of delight. Olivia was little leſs 
affected, but concealed her feelings with 
the moſt artleſs maſk that modeſty could 
wear. She raiſed her lover from the 
ground, and ſcrupled not to confeſs that 
the preſent moment amply repaid her for 
the many anxious hours ſhe had paſſed 
during his abſence. No time was to be 
loſt; he inſtantly informed her, that he 
had met with great difficulty in perſuad- 
ing his father to permit his return : but 
that, on his telling him he had made 
choice of the army for his future deſti- 


nation, 
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nation, he inſtantly determined on his 
finiſhing his education with Mr. Gold- 
wyn, as it would be attended with ſo 
much leſs expence: a circumſtance of 
great weight in the mind of this ſordid 
parent, who at the ſame time ſpared no 
expence on the education of his eldeſt 
ſon. He had written to Mr. Goldwyn, to 
inform him of his intentions, and ac- 
quainted him likewiſe that he intended 
his ſon for the army ; and relied on his 
care, abilities, and attention, to inſpire 
him with ſuch ſentiments, and to inſti 
ſuch principles, as would make him a 
humane and brave ſoldier, and an honour 
to his profeſſion,—Luckily for Daven- 
port, his father could not have fixed on 


one more proper than Mr. Goldwyn. 
Under his paternal roof his pupils had 


every deſirable advantage, without the 
danger of bad example. Every pupil he 


took knew, if they continued to act 


wrong, they would be ſent to their pa- 
rents with diſgrace, and ſuffered to return 
no more; and Mr. Goldwyn never but 

| once 
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once experienced the diſagreeable neceſ- 
fity of parting with one. 

But to return to our happy lovers.— 
Though Davenport had not, like Vane, 
brought with him a number of preſents, 
he had given his Olivia one that was far 
more valuable, a miniature of himſelf, 
It was not ſet in gold, nor decorated with 
diamonds ; but it was a ſtriking likeneſs, 
and that rendered the preſent invaluable, 
She ſometimes wore it in her pocket, 
often next her heart, where the likeneſs 
was indelibly engraved ; and from which, 
neither time, misfortune, cruelty, nor in- 
juſtice could ever eraſe the impreſſion of 
the dear original. 0 

Many ſucceeding months had fled away 
on the downy pinions of uninterrupted 
happineſs. The art which Vane made uſe 
of to betray the ſecret of their attachment 
failed him; in vain did the friendly Miſs 
Pelham attempt to diſcover who was the 
favourite of Olivia's heart ; yet ſhe knew, 
beyond a doubt, that Olivia loved, and 

. that ſhe loved with a fincerity and fer- 
vency 
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vency which was truly alarming, if the 
object ſhould prove unworthy. On a 
ſummons from her parents ſhe prepared 
to leave Mr. Creſſwell's: She parted 
from Olivia with unaffected regret ; but 
contented herſelf with giving her a few 
general hints, and friendly cautions: and 
the fair friends promiſed to keep up a re- 


| gular correſpondence ; to which promiſe 


they ſtrictly adhered. 

In the moments of uninterrupted hap- 
pineſs, how apt are the old and cautious 
to forget the future! no wonder then 
that youth and inexperience ſhould fall 
into the like error. Davenport and Olivia 
ſaw each other every hour, converſed, 
walked, and ſtudied together; flole a 
rhouſand delicious hours to tell each 
other that every moment, every circum- 
ſtance, only ſerved to encreaſe their mu- 
tual attachment. The greateſt alloy to 
Olivia's felicity was, that ſhe diſcovered 
Davenport had a jealouſy in his diſpofi- 
tion that alarmed her timid apprehenſions; 
but which chiefly originated from the in- 

ſinuations 
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finuations of Vane. He firſt betrayed it 
at ſeeing her careſs the little dog which 
Vane had preſented to her, and ſaw it re- 
newed by the praiſes ſhe laviſhed on her 
paroquet. - Fearful of giving pain to the 
youth ſhe loved, ſhe no longer expreſſed 
any fondneſs for her unſuſpecting favou- 
rites, and by that means ſtill farther 
alarmed the watchful and ſuſpicious 
Vane, who too carefully obſerved all her 
actions to let one paſs unnoticed. 


CHAP. Ac 


Tivo Diſagreeable Surprizes. 


N unexpected event was, however, 
very near diſcovering a ſecret which 
they had concealed with ſo much care 
and circumſpection. Davenport frequent- 
ly amuſed himſelf .with his dog and his 
gun; and as it was an exerciſe conducive 
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to health, Mr. Goldwyn never prevented 
his enjoying that pleaſure at thoſe times 
ſet apart for amuſement and relaxation 
from ſtudy. One day he went out, un- 
accompanied by any one but the youngeſt | 
of his companions, and in a few hours 
was brought home bleeding, pale, and to 
all appcarance dying, by ſome country- 
men, who had been called to his aſſiſt- 
ance by the cries of his companion, The 
barrel of his gun had burſt in his hand, 
and a piece of it was driven ſome way 
into his arm ; the anguith of which occa- 
ſioned his appearing in ſo alarming a fitu- 
ation,—Olivia, at ſight of him gave a 
piercing ſhriek, and dropt ſenſeleſs from 
her chair. Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn, 
equally alarmed at both Olivia and her 
Lover, ſummoned more help, and had 
them conveyed to their ſeparate apart- 
ments. They ſent for an eminent ſur- 
geon to Davenport: as to Olivia, they 
imputed her fainting entirely to that ex- 
_quitite ſenfibility which they had long 
known ſhe poſſeſſed, and which they had 
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vainly endeavoured in ſome degree to 
ſubdue. 

Davenport, after undergoing the pain— 
ful operation of having the piece of the 
gun- barrel taken from his arm, was very 
ſoon able to leave his apartment; and 
Olivia's heart was reſtored to tranquility. 
Not ſo was Vane: he had heard from the 
ſervants of the accident Davenport had 
met with during his abſence, and likewiſe 
the effect it had on Olivia. Though Mr. 
Goldwyn, and the reſt of the family, im- 
puted it to the gentle benevolence of her 
nature, he knew that it proceeded from a 
different and far more alarming cauſe; and 
from that moment he determined to be 
doubly watchful of their proceedings; 

for he doubted not but they made uſe of 
ſome of the opportunities thrown in their 
way to meet privately. 

After Davenport was reſtored to health, 
Vane obſerved that he frequently ſtole 
out by himſelf for a ramble, ſometin.cs 
in a morning before the family met in the 
breakfaſt-room. He likewiſe knew that 

E 2 Olivia 
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Olivia was often abſent at the ſame time, 
either on pretence to feed her birds, look 
at her poultry, or viſit a fick neighbour, 
After watching ſome days, he diſcovered 
them walking in a grove, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the houſe. He ſaw 
Davenport put her hand to his lips—ſaw 
Olivia ſmile on his rival. — This ſcene 
planred a thouland daggers in his ſoul, — 
He knew this was not a time to make 
known the diſcovery, becauſe he had no 
one to confirm his ſuſpicions, and he was 
certain, that Mr. Goldwrn had at preſent 
only conſidered the attachment between 
his pupils to be of that childiſh nature 
which is produced by a ſimilarity of tem- 
pers and diſpoſitions. A few days after, 
he ventured to flip the following lines 
into a book of Olivia's, which he knew ſhe 
alone would open, and at the time of do- 
ing ſo, he was ſatisfied the durſt not men- 
tion the circumſtance. — All he hoped, 


therefore, from her ſecing the lincs was, 


that it would prevent her privately meeting 


her lover in future: nor had it paſſed un- 
| obſerved 
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obſerved by Vane, that Olivia never ca- 
reſſed either the dog or bird he had pre- 
ſented her, when Davenport was preſent. 


LINES «which VANE put into OLIVIA's Bos. 


AT WAS in the Summer's early prime, 
When gentleſt zephyrs play, 

Olivia wak*d to ſeek the grove, 

| And hail the god of day. 

The flow'rs ſpontaneous bloom'd around, 
And dew-drops careleſs hung; 

May-morn appear'd with all her charms : 
The birds in concert ſung. 


Young Strephon feign'd the maid to love, 
And told his plaintive tale ; 

She ſmil'd, the ſigh'd, ſhe bluſh'd to hear 
TH inconſtant of the vale. 

But ah! her bluſhes ſerv'd to ſhew 
She felt Love's ſubtle dart ; 

Nor ſhunn'*d the youth, nor ſtrove to hide 
The weakneſs of her heart. 


On this ſame morn the ſhepherd roſe 
To find a vagrant lamb, 

Which in the night had left the fold ; 

| Forſook its bleating dam, 


He 


rn 


He ſaw Olivia croſs the plain; 
The harmleſs lamb forgot, 

And from that hour the haughty ſwain 
Proclaims his happy lot. 


Amidit the bluſhing ſmiles of Spring, 
Thy lover fly with care, 
More dang*rous than the pointed ſting 
Beneath the flow'ry ſnare, 
Olivia, fly th” alluring tongue 
Which means thee ſad diſmay ; 
Shun artful Strephon, or deſpair 
Will cloud each future day. 


To deſcribe Olivia's aſtoniſhment at 
reading theſe alarming lines, would be 
im poſſible: ſhe immediately gueſſed it 
muſt be Vane who had put them in her 
book: ſhe durſt not, however, ſay a word 
of the depoſit he had made to alarm and 
diſtreſs her; but by her confuſion and 
bluſhes, ſhe told the writer that ſhe had 
ſcen them, as he expected. Had Vane 
known more of the human heart, he 
would then have known that he was tak- 
ing the very ſteps moſt likely to difap- 
point himſelf of what he eagerly wiſhed 


to obtain; for ſeldom can we bring our- 
ſelves 
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el ves to like the perſon who is the means 
of alarming, diſappointing, or giving us 
pain. 

From that moment ſhe conſidered Vane 
as a ſpy upon her actions; and no longer 
wondered at. the jealouſy of Davenport. 
Rendered cautious and obſerving, ſhe in- 
fiſted on her lover's being more upon his 
guard for the future, and to ſcek fewer 
opportunities of meeting her in private : 
but ſhe cautioutly avoided tclling him 
that ſhe had any other motive for this 
injunction, than the fear of creating ſuſ- 
picions in the boſom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldwyn. Matters continued thus cir- 
cumſtanced many ſucceeding months. 
Another vacation arrived, at the conclu- 
fion of which the parties again met, with- 
out material alteration in any of their 
affairs. Vanc's father till lived. Lord 
Davenport only waited for an opportunity 
of purchaſing a commiſſion for his ſon ; 
which was to terminate his ſtudies, — 
Olivia regularly correſponded with Miſs 
Pelham; from whom ſhe received many 
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lively and entertaining epiſtles, witli a 
few gentle reproaches for continuing to 
treat her with reſerve : for though Olivia 
had confeſſed her heart was not entirely 
at her own diſpoſal, yet ſhe never had 
dared to entruſt her with the deareſt ſe- 
cret of that heart, or ventured to hint the 
name of its preſent poſſeſſor. — But the 
important ſecret, on which depended the 
happineſs and miſery of all her future lite, 
was on the cve of being diſcovered. 


C HAP. XII. 
The Pleaſure of a happy Party deſtroycd. 


O LIVIA had now reached her cigh- 
teenth year: Davenport was turned 
of nineteen. Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn had 
always celebrated the birth- days of their 
children and pupils with ſome little treat 


of 
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of wine, fruit, cakes, &c. therefore it is 
not to be ſuppoſed Olivia's was ever for- 
gotten.— The parties were all aſſembled, 
after being joined by the Miſs Creſwells, 
and ſome other young ladies. Davenport 
had juſt aſked the favour of Olivia's hand 
(for theſe lively and innocent treats ge- 
nerally concluded with a dance) when he 
was told, one of his father's ſervants was 
arrived, with letters for him and Mr. 
Goldwyn. Alarmed at this circumſtance, 
and trembling with impatience to know 
the contents, he flew out of the room. 
He opened the dreaded letter, and too 
ſoon diſcovered that he had not been 
alarmed without reaſon. Lord Daven- 
port informed his ſon, that an opportu— 
nity had luckily offered itſelf, and that 
he had purchaſed him à cornetcy of 
horſe, in a regiment juſt returned from 
foreign ſervice: that in a few days he 
muſt leave Mr, Goldwyn, and commence 
ſoldier: that he flattered himſelf with 
hopes that he would never diſgrace the 
profeſſion he had choſen, and might de- 
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pend on his utmoſt exertions to get him 
promoted; but that all aſſiſtance from 
him depended on his own conduct, duty, 
and affection. He concluded with telling 
his ſon, that if he acquitted himſelf as 
his ſanguine hopes led him to expect, he 
kad a very advantageous match in view 


for him; and that he believed the lady 


would be ready and willing to take him 
without giving any extraordinary proofs 
of courage, as he ſuſpected ſhe wiſhed 
him ſhackled bcfore he went abroad ; 
adding, that ſhe had a fortune ſufficient 
to maintain him in eaſe and ſplendour, 
without running the riſk of meeting more 

potent enemies than love and beauty. 
Never was mortal ſo ſtruck with hor- 
ror as the unfortunate Davenport. Se- 
parated from Olivia I torn from her for 
life !—a wife propoſed to him by his ſa— 
ther! that ſtern father whom he had 
never yer dared to contradict, or diſap- 
pointr,—He was certain it was the proſ- 
pect ot this. advantageous match which 
had mude his father take ſo early an op- 
portunity 
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portunity to purchaſe him a commiſſion. 
Who could the lady. be? He had not 
the ſlighteſt knowledge of his family's 
connections, by which he might be able 
to unravel this diſtreſſing clue. — He had 
always been treated with ſuch a diſtant 
coldneſs by his parents ; and in the few 
weeks he had for many years paſſed with 
them, he had ſeldom been permitted to 
Join their parties, or make one in any of 
their engagements, What was to be 
done? Muſt he ſacrifice the deareſt, the 
fondeſt wiſhes of an enamoured heart, to 
gratify the ambition of his unfeeling 
parent? Muſt he leave, leave for ever, 
his gentle, his adored Olivia ?—leave her 
to diſappointment and wretchedneſs? — 
He had taken unwearied pains to gain 
the affection of the lovely girl. He knew 
ſhe loved him with a _p:iffion fervent and 
fincere as his own; but the was poor and 
unknown : He had no fortune but what 
depended on his capricious ph rent. Di- 
venport could not moyve—and was awak- 
enced 


r 


ened from his reflections by a ſummons to 
attend Mr. Goldwyn, who wiſhed to ſpeak 
with him for a few minutes in his ſtudy. 


CHAP, XIII. 
 Diſtreſſing Taterviews. 


JIAVENPOR T, with flow and trem- 
bling ſteps, obeyed the ſummons. At 
any other time he would have flown to his 
tutor with all the eagerneſs of youthful | 
attention, Mr. Goldwyn met him at the 
door of his ſtudy ; nor did he ſee his de- 
jected pupil enter without emotion : but 
obſerving how much the contents of the 
letter diſtreſſed him, he inſtantly re— 
aſſumed a more cheerful aſpect. Taking 
Davenport by the hand,“ I am ſorry (he 
began) that the feſtivity of this evening 
ſhould be interrupted by the arrival of 
theſe letters; but we muſt arm ourſelves 


with 
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with reſolution, my young friend. We 
had reaſon to ſuppoſe, the hour was not 
far diſtant that muſt ſeparate us. Moſt 
young men wiſh eagerly for that period 
which is to make them their own maſ- 
ters, and conclude the confinement and 
drudgery of the ſchool.” — Then, they 
have had affectionate parents to-receive 
them,” replied Davenport, who would 
renderly direct their future ſteps, without 
the ſtern aſpect of deſpotic authority, 
With me it is far different,—lIn you, Sir, 
I leave a tutor; but I likewiſe loſe a pa- 
rent more dear, far more dear to.my ſoul, 
than thoſe which Nature gave me.“ 

Mr. Goldwyn, ſoftened almoſt to tears 
by the undiſguiſed affection of his pupil, 
ſaid every thing which the goodneſs of 
his heart could dictate on this diſagree- 
able occaſion. — I had intended, ſaid he, 
to have given you a few general inſtruc- 
tions, and to have added a little advice, in 
reſpect to your early entrance into the 
world; but we are both too much ſof- 
tencd at this time: we will defer ir to 
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ſome future opportunity. Let us return 
to the happy company we have left, and 
ſay nothing of the buſineſs that called us 
from it, leſt we deſtroy the cheerfulneſs 
of the evening; for none of them, I be- 
lieve, will ike to part with you. —Daven— 
port acquieſced; only entreated permiſ- 
ſion to retire to his apartment a few m1- 
nutes, in order to recover his ſpirits.— 
This requeſt was readily granted; and 
Mr. Goldwyn was ſoon followed by Da— 
venport. Olivia had promiſed him her 
hand for the evening, and only waited 
his return to begin the dance. She had 
felt no alarm at Davenport's leaving her, 
and therefore did not immediately diſco- 
ver the alteration that a few minutes had 
occaſioned: — but the viſible dejection 
which overſpread his countenance, not— 
withſtanding his utmoſt efforts to conceal 
it, did not long eſcape the penetrating 
1 eyes of Love. She obſerved that he 
trembled when he took her oat ; that he 
often looked at her with a tender melan— 
choly, ſighed frequently, noticed no one 
O but 
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but herſelf, and even ſhewed her a thou- 
ſand little fond attentions, which he had 
never ventured to do before in company. 
She eagerly wiſhed to know, but dared 
not enquire the cauſe, leſt ſhe herſelf 
ſhould be infected with the ſame melan- 
choly. Olivia looked at Mr. Goldwyn ; 
but ſeeing he had the ſame ſerene aſpect 
as uſual, ſhe apprehended it was ſome ' 
little cloud that would ſoon paſs over; 
and therefore endeavoured, by her own 
cheerfulneſs, to enliven her partner. Da- 
venport ſaw her good-natured defign, 
and his heart felt a thouſand redoubled 
pangs, when he thought how ſoon he 
mult involve her in affliction : for, how- 
ever philoſophers might argue to the 
contrary, he was convinced, from his 
own ſad experience, that the trials of the 
heart required the greateſt exertion to 
ſupport with fortitude. He reflected, too, 
on the natural weakneſs and ſuſceptibi- 
lity of her ſex, and concluded, that if ſhe 
loved as he did, the ſtroke would not be 


ſupportable, How to break it to her 
he 
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he knew not; yet it could not be con- 
cealed : therefore, before they parted, he 
earneſtly requeſted ſhe would meet him 
in their favourite grove before the family 
aſſembled at breakfaſt. Olivia reluctantly 
conſented, fearful that the watchful vigi- 
lance of Vane ſhould diſcover them. 

In the morning, however, they met ; 
and Davenport with great difficulty in- 
formed her, that in a few days he muſt 
leave Mr. Goldwyn; told her that his 
father had purchaſed him a commiſſion ; 
and, with a thouſand vows of eternal con- 
ſtancy, ventured to ſhew her his father's 
letter. Olivia now ſaw all the miſery 
that awaited her, and at the ſame mo- 
ment was convinced of the dangerous +. 
imprudence of her own conduct. She 
wiſhed ſhe could have recalled the hours 
that were paſt; and, for the firſt time, 
lamented that ever the thought of love. 
Ten thouſand alarming apprehenſions took 
poſſeſſion of her mind. She ſaw that the 
hour was nearly arrived, that would ſe. 


parate her and Davenport for ever; and 
| | ihe 
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ſhe felt that the ſame hour would likewiſe 
deprive her of peace and happineſs. To 
conceal the tormenting agonics of her 
heart was impoſſible : She burſt into a 
flood of tears, and in a voice of unutter- 
able anguiſh cried, Is it come to this ? 
Muſt I ſee you no more? Are you really 
going to be another's? And are all the 
vows vou have made to me to be forgot- 
ten, and forfeited by the harſh commands 
of an arbitrary and unfeeling parent? — 
Can you, cried the diſtreſſed Davenport 
(the bluſh of indignation having tinged 
his cheek) ſuſpect me of ſuch baſeneſs, 
injuſtice, and duplicity ? Unkind Olivia! 
thus by your fears and ſuſpicions, to in- 
creaſe the heavy burden I have to ſup- 
port, —Olivia, awakened by this reproach 
to a ſenſe of her own fituation, and the 
- injuſtice of her behaviour, looked at her 
lover; and the agony expreſſed in his 
countenance but too truly informed her, 
the ſufferings of the preſent moment were 
equally felt. She held out her hand, in 

order 
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order to ſolicit a reconciliation ; and her 
pardon was as quickly ſealed as it was 
required. They embraced ; and a thou- 
ſand tears were ſhed, without a fingle re- 
ſolution being formed on either fide, but 
that of loving each other, and never for- 
feiting thoſe vows that had paſled be- 
een them 

They were obliged to return; but they 
returned together: Deſpair rendered them 
fearleſs of conſequences, It was now 
generally known throughout the family, 
that Davenport was to leave it in a few 
days; and every one of them, Vane ex- 
cepted, was much affected at the thoughts 
of loſing their agreeable companion. 
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C HAT. 
A Diſcovery. 


OQLIVIA's eyes were red and ſwelled 
with weeping : Davenport's gave 
faithful teſtimony that his feelings were 
equally acute, Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn 
ſilently obſerved all this; and, for the 
firſt moment of their lives, ſuſpected that 
ſomething more than a childiſh attach- 
ment muſt occaſion this mutual ſorrow. 
A few minutes ſerved ſtill farther to con- 
firm their ſuſpicions; for Olivia, after 
being unable to ſwallow a morſel of her 
breakfaſt, fainted, and Davenport caught 
the ſinking beauty in his arms. This 
created a general conſternation and con- 
fuſion: every one haſtened to her aſſiſt- 
ance; but Davenport would not part 
with his lovely burden: He called loud- 


ly for water, and begged they would not 
ſurround 


W 


ſurround them, but let Miſs Elford have 
ſome air. Mr. Goldwyn in a moment 
recollecdted a former ſcene, ſimilar to the 
preſent, and was ſurpriſed that he had 
then paſſed it unnoticed. A thouſand 
fears, a thouſand: tormenting apprehen- 
fions, now aroſe ; and he ſat down in a 
retired part of the room, ſilent, dejected, 
and alarmed. — Olivia recovered ; bur, 
ſenſible ſhe had betrayed the deareſt ſe- 
cret of her ſoul, ſhe would have been 
glad that death had rather ſummoned her 
for ever from a fituation that was be- 
come almoſt inſupportable. Mrs. Gold- 
wyn led the bluſhing Olivia to her cham- 
ber; and, after ordering her ſervant to 
watch by her, returned to her aſtoniſhed 


huſband, who was ſtill fitting in a pro— 


found reverie, leaning on a table, with 
his head upon his hand. Diſturbed by 
her entrance, he aroſe. My dear, he ex- 


claimed, we have been unthinking, we 


have been blind and careleſs: 'Theſe 
young people love each other. A thous 


ſand proots of their mutual affection now 


recur. 
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Tecur to my remembrance, What is to 
be done with them ? They will be un- 
happy; but they muſt be parted : we 
muſt endeavour to put an end to this ill- 
fated attachment; we muſt arm their 
minds with fortitude to ſupport a ſepara- 
tion — Unhappy Olivia! imprudent Da- 
venport ! — Mrs. Goldwyn, hurt at ſeeing 
her huſband's diſtreſs, wounded too by his 
ſelf-reproaches, and feeling at the ſame 
moment equally hurt at the diſcovery of 
this buſineſs, endeavoured all ſhe could 
to leſſen his apprehenſions; hinted it 
might be only a childiſh- attachment, 
which a little time would ſerve to con- 
quer, and abſence obliterate. Mr. Gold- 
wyn cheriſhed no ſuch ſanguine hopes: 
he knew the minds of his pupils too well 
to form ſuch expectations. All they 
therefore had to do, was to talk to the 
parties, and take every ſtep now left in 
their power to put an end to the con- 
nection, and cruſh every flattering hope 
which they might otherwiſe indulge. 


In 
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In a few hours Olivia was ſo well re- 
covered, as to be able to leave her cham- 
ber. Davenport had waited with eager 
impatience her coming down ſtairs-; and 
no ſooner did he hear ſhe was in the par- 
lour, than, regardleſs of conſequences, he 
flew into the room to enquire how ſhe 
did. He knew himſelf the cauſe of this 
indiſpoſition, but he ſuſpected not that 
Mr. Goldwyn thought he was ſo. He 
eagerly ſeized Olivia's hand, and, with 
Joy inexpreſſible beaming from his eyes, 
congratulated her on her recovery; tell- 
ing her in the ſame moment, how much 
ſhe had diſtreſſed and terrified him. 


And I think, ſaid Mr. Goldwyn, who 
had fat and carefully obſerved him, you 


are {till under the dominion of ſome very 


powerful fears, by the hurry and eager- 


neſs of your addreſs to Miſs Elford, and 
the violence of your tranſports. I never 
before ſaw you ſo much and ſo ſoon a- 
larmed,—QOlivia was in a moment covered 


with bluſhes, then turned pale and trem- 
bling with terror,— Davenport, on being 
thus 


. 
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thus diſcovered, dropt the hand of Olivia, 
and would filently have retired ; but was 


invited by Mr. Goldwyn to drink tea 


with him, and after that accompany him 
to his ſtudy, as he had ſome things he 
wiſhed to ſay to him in private, previous 


to his departure from 8 —; Which 
was fixed at the ſhort diſtance of three 
days. | 


The lovers, fearful of looking at each 
other, too much affected to encounter 
the penetrating eye of Mr. Goldwyn, and 
apprehenſive likewiſe of diſcovering a 


tremulous voice, if they ventured to join 


in converſation, drank their tea in filence, 
uncertain what to gueſs, or what to de- 
termine. Olivia, for the firſt moment of 
her life, rejoiced at the abſence of Da- 
venport ; and when he left the room to 
accompany Mr. Goldwyn, fhe haſtened- 
to her chamber, and inſtantly found re- 
lief to her.agitated mind by being able to 


. weep unobſerved, Not long, however, 


was ſhe alone; Mrs. Goldwyn followed 
her ; and finding her in tears, What is 
the 
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the meaning, my child, cried Mrs. Gold- 
wyn on diſcovering Olivia's fituation, of 
theſe tears, this apparent diſtreſs > Why 
are you unhappy ? Speak ! — unboſom 
pour heart of its cares: fear not to find 
in me a rigid judge ready to condemn, 
but an affectionate parent, willing and 
anx10us to alleviate or partake in all your 
ſorrows. — Olivia, ſoftened by this truly 
maternal addreſs, threw herſelf into the 
arms of this kind friend Pardon, oh 
pardon my paſt reſerve, and for the fu- 
ture govern and direct my thoughts.— 
Oh.! that you could likewiſe help me to 
regain the happineſs I have juſtly for- . 
feited by my own imprudence ! Already 
you have diſcovered my weakneſs : But 
can you ever pardon ?—I cannot hope to 
find ſo much mercy where I deſerve pu- 
niſhment. Mr. Goldwyn too—will he ever 
forgive the deceit I have practiſed with 
him ? will he ever reſtore me to favour ? 
— Mrs. Goldwyn, by this time, recovered 
a greater degree of firmneſs, and replied, 
with ſome reſolution—Olivia, you will 
E Gn, have 


have but little to fear, either from my re- 
ſentment or Mr. Goldwyn's, if you will deal 
ſincerely with us, and im all your future 
actions be directed by thoſe whoſe affec- 
tion you cannot doubt: but, though you 
will find us both ready to pardon a firſt 
offence, heavy as 1 fear it is, yet, believe 
me, a ſecond wiltul attempt to deceive 
us would not be ſo eaſily forgiven. | 
Olivia, without a moment's hefitation 
(her bluſhes .concealed in the boſom of 
her maternal friend) confeſſed her attach- 
ment to Davenport, and her having ſe- 
cretly liſtened to, and accepted, his ad- 
dreſſes, She acknowledged too the ſo- 
vereign dominion he held over every wiſh 
of her heart. Mrs. Goldwyn, again 
ſoftened by this free confeſſion, and feel- 
ing a thouſand apprèhenſions for the fu- 
ture peace of her adopted and beloved 
daughter, commended her ſincerity, with- 
out once condemning her conduct; for 
ſhe found ſhe had already, in her own bo- 
ſom, a more inexorable judge than ſhe 
would find in her. She endeavoured to 
Vo L. I. F ſooth 
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ſooth her diſtreſs, without encouraging 
either hope or deſpair, and withdrew to 
impart to Mr. Goldwyn the ſucceſs of her 
viſit to Olivia. 

In the mean while, he had been em- 
ployed in much the ſame manner with 
Davenport: nor did he find his pupil leſs 
ready to confeis his attachment, but more 
reſolute in defending it. He told Mr. 
if Goldwyn, he had loved Miſs Elford from 
1 a child, and ſhould continue fo to do tilt 
1 his death. He endeavoured to take the 
| whole blame upon himſelf :-—Said, Olivia 
had never met him in private, without 
the greateſt reluctance, and had often 
reproached him for having prevailed on 
her to act in ſo difingenuous a manner 
with the only friends Providence had 
given her. But he did not ſcruple to con- 
feſs, that he believed their affections were 
mutual. Mr. Goldwyn, after gently re- 
proaching him for having deceived him, 
in a matter of ſo much importance to 
both their happineſs, endeavonred, in the 
moſt forcible language, to convince him 
| of 
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of his imprudence, in forming a connec- 
tion ſo unſuitable to his rank and ſitua- 
tion, He bade him recolle& the ambi- 
tion and high-minded diſpoſition of his 
father, whom he could not expect would 
ever conſent to ſuch an unequal alliance 
and who would not ſcruple to abandon 
and diſown him, if he perſevered in act- 
ing contrary to his deſignus: therefore, 
unleſs he determined to put an end to this 
unlucky, this imprudent attachment, he 
would inſtantly write to his father, and 
acquaint him with the whole affair: nor 
would he ſuffer Olivia to act ſo contrary 
to the dignity and virtue of her lex, as 
to correſpond with him, or accept his fu- 
ture addrefles, without the ſanction of 
his parents; which would be the higheſt 
weakneſs and folly to expect. 

Davenport threw himſelf at the feet of 
Mr. Goldwyn, and entreated he would 
not increaſe the diſtreſſes of the preſent 
moment, by threatening him with more 
in future, He acknowledged, he had little 
to hope from the indulgence of parents, 

2 from 
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from whom he had ever experienced ſo 
little tenderneſs. He would promiſe to 
act as prudently as he could; but, he 
feared, to forget Olivia was impoſſible. 
His affection for her had increaſed every 
hour ſince he knew her. He would gladly 
forfeit all pretenſions to birth and for- 
tune, could he be permitted to call her 
his, with a bare ſufficiency to procure 
the neceſſaries of life; and would joyfully 
ſubmit to the labours of induſtry, could 
he be allowed to do ſo with the ſweet 
proſpe& before him of an union with 
Olivia. 

Mr. Goldwyn told him, ſuch romantic 
language, ſuch weak reaſoning and de- 
ſigns, were merely the effects of a wild 
enthuſiaſm: that it was not love, but 
folly in the extreme: and to talk of diſ- 
uniting himſelf from his family, not to 
give it a juſter or a harſher epithet, was 
madneſs, — He ſaid, Time, a little time, 
aided by reflection, would moſt aſſuredly 
make him bluſh for the weakneſs of the 
preſent moment, and recolle& his im- 

| prudent 
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prudent engagement with Olivia, not only 
with indifference, bur regret, for having 
brought diſtreſs on -an artleſs, inexpe- 
rienced girl, whoſe little knowledge of - 
the world, and of the arts of mankind, 
were the only excuſes that could be made 
for her. But, he truſted, time would 
likewiſe have the ſame effect on her, and 
reconcile her to the loſs of a lover, whoſe 
paſſion being contrary to the dictates of 
prudence, muſt ever have been attended 
by miſery. He gave him ſome general 
good advice for the direction of his future 
conduct, wiſhing him to regulate his paſ- 
fions, and, by ſo doing, render them uſe- 
ful auxiliaries in his endeavours to climb 
the thorny hill of glory, He infiſted on 
his not attempting to ſee Olivia in private 
during his ſhort ſtay at S8 „nor en- 
deavour to prevail on her to give him 
any promiſe reſpecting her future con- 
duct. Without his giving him ſuch 
a promiſe, he ſtill ſhould hold himſelf 
juſtified in writing to Lord Davenport. 
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To avoid that dreadful alternative, Da- 
venport promiſed ; but encouraged him- 
ſelf with the ſweet hope, that, though 
his tongue muſt be ſilent, his eyes would 
be able to tell the object he fond ly loved, 
the fears, the wiſhes, the language of his 
enamoured heart; and the reliance he 
put upon her conſtancy, in never being 
perſuaded to forget or give him up for a 
more fortunate rival. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn determined 
carefully to watch the actions of thele 
lovers whilſt they remained together; 
for they would not ſend Olivia from 
them, leſt Davenport, made deſperate 
by ſuch a proceeding, ſhould attempt a 
private interview, well knowing how little 
the promiſe of an enamoured lover was 
to be relied on. 


CHAP. 
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The Separation. 


HE dreaded hour at length arrived, 
in-which Davenport was obliged to 
leave S———, its dear environs, his 
youthful companions, his reſpectable tu- 
tor, and his beloved Olivia; and yet not 
one ſhort ſpace was granted him, to tell 
her how much his agonizing ſoul endured. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn undoubtedly 
judged right. Such an indulgence would 
only have ſerved to increaſe thoſe pangs 
already too ſeverely ſelt, and perhaps have 
put additional fetters on thoſe capttves 
already too clolely confined. But their 
eyes. and tears too faithfully told each 
other the ſoft, the ſincege. language of 
their hearts ; and the amiable Davenport 
departed with the good wiſhes of every 
one but the envious Vane, who, at that 
| F 4 morti- 
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mortifying moment, thought he would 
gladly have died, could his death have 
made Olivia ſhed ſuch tears of unaffected 
avguiſh : for his money had, procured 
kim alt the intelligence he wiſhed to ob- 
tain; and therefore, on the deſpair of the 
lovers his future hopes were founded. 

At firſt, on the departure of Daven- 
port, Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn did not at- 
tempt to offer any advice, or give any 
conſolation, to the heart-wounded Olivia. 
They knew that advice, in the firſt emo- 
tions of grief, would have no effe&t, — 
They let her retire as often as ſhe pleaſed, 
and at every return to them appeared de- 
lighted and happy ; but they took no 
notice of her tears, or of her altered 
looks. 

Mr. Goldwyn, however, neglected not 
to take a proper opportunity of attempt- 
ing to give her conſolation, and of ſooth- 
ing the anguiſh but too viſible, Her 
heart, untried in the furnace of affliction, 
gladly liſtened to the voice of comfort, 
and felt unutterable gratitude at meeting 

it 
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it from thoſe lips, from which ſhe was 
conſcious ſhe deſerved reproof. 

Mr. Goldwyn, after this converſation, 
again carefully avoided mentioning her 
abſent lover; by which he prevented any 
queſtions being aſked, or enquiries made; 
and he had, previous to the departure of 
Davenport, requeſted he would not write, 
even to him, till he had entirely loſt the 
lover in the friend. | 


C847 a0. 
A Change of Scene. 
WI vill now leave Olivia, in order to 


accompany her diſconſolate lover 
to his father's. —— No ſooner was he ar- 


rived at the noble manſion, than he was 
ordered to attend Lord and Lady Daven- 
port; and was received by them in the 
moſt affectionate manner. They were ſur- 
| |. Ptiſed 
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priſed at the viſible improvement in his 
perſon, commended his air and addreſs, 
and concluded with wiſhing him joy on 
his entering into the noble employment 
of a ſoldier. His lordſhip, next morning, 

| preſented his fon with his commiſſion, 
with a twelvemonth's leave of abſence, and 
promiſed to allow him two hundred 
pounds a year more than his pay, ſo long 
as he continued to deſerve his indulgence. 
Davenport was tranſported with theſe 
proofs of his father's tenderneſs, con- 
ferred upon him in a manner he had 
never before experienced, and therefore 
had never dared to expect. His ſiſter 
welcomed him home with apparent fond- 
neſs; and even his diſſipated, haughty 
brother profeſſed himelf. pleaſed at the 
ſight of him.—No wonder that, amidſt the 
careſſes of thoſe dear and now indulgent 
relatives, Olivia was for a moment for- 
gotten, and that deſpair gave way to ec- 
ſtacy and delight. Alas! little did the 
* victim think how dear he 
| was 
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was to pay for this momentary happi- 
neſs! 

A few mornings after the above farce 
had been ſo well acted, as to deceive the 
unſuſpicious youth into a belief of an 
equal ſhare in his parents' affections, Lord 
Davenport propoſed to take him with 
him for a little excurſion; and told Lady 
Davenport not to expect them till the 
evening, as he ſhould take that opportu- 
nity of dining with his friend Mr. May- 
nard, who had given him frequent invita- 
tions, which the multiplicity of his engage 
ments had alone prevented his accepting. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed but Daven- 
port readily accompanied his father; and 
after a very pleaſant ride they ſtopped at 
the door of Mr. Maynard, who was an- 
opulent merchant, and lived in the city, 
in a moſt expenſive and luxurious man- 
ner. They were uſhered, by a crowd of 
attendants, into a moſt ſuperb apartment, 
and were received by Mr. Maynard with 
all that fawning reſpe& paid by the vul- 
gar little to the titled great. Mr, May- 
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nard had a daughter (his only child) TH 
was to inherit the whole of his enormous 
fortune at his death: for as he was far 
advanced in life, and had lived a widower 
ſome years, he had given up. all thoughts 

of a ſecond marriage. 


CHAP. XVII. 
A Partiality acknowledged. 


\Axxny MayNnaRrD had often, in the 
vacations and at other times, op- 
portunities of ſeeing Edward Davenport. 
Without ſuſpecting it, or defigning to do 
ſo, he had made ſome impreſſion on her 
heart; and when the handſome boy was 
beginning to form into the graceful 
man, ſhe wiſhed he might behold her 
with the eyes of affection; and notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe had, during the long-con- 
tinued and trequent abſences of her young 
favourite, 
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favourite, been conſtantly engaged in a 
round of diſſipation, ſtill ſhe thought that 
none ſhe ſaw, in the moſt brilliant circles, 
equalled the man her heart had ſecretly 
choſen. She knew her father was de- 
ſirous of her ennobling herſelf, by mar- 
rying into ſome great family; and as ſhe 
likewiſe knew the avarice of Lord Daven- 
port was equal to his pride, ſhe doubted 
not but a hint from her father to him 
would be ſufficient to bring the ſon to her 
feet. She therefore told her father, that 
Mr. Davenport was the moſt pleafing 
youth ſhe had ever ſeen; and that ſhe 
ſhould be almoſt tempted to envy the 
woman that ſhould be led by him to the 
altar. This was a ſufficient hint to Mr. 
Maynard. —Matters were ſoon ſettled be- 
tween the old gentlemen,—A commiſſion 
was inſtantly purchaſed, as an excuſe far 
hurrying the young one from his tutor : 
and it is not to be ſuppoſed but Lord 
Davenport was equally anxious to ſee his 
fon wedded to fuch unbounded affluence, 


and that too without decreaſing his own. 
Miſs 
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Miſs Maynard made her appearance 
Juſt before dinner. Davenport approach- 
ed her with the pleaſure we generally ex- 
perience at ſeeing an old acquaintance ; 
and the young lady received his compli- 
ments with ſmiles of unaffected ſatisfac- 
tion. Miſs Maynard, though ſhe could 
not be called handſome, had never, even 
by the connoiſſeurs in beauty, been reck- 
oned plain. She was a little woman; but 
there was a pleaſing elegance in her whole 
figure. She had a very beautiful hand 
and arm, played well, and ſang enchant- 
ingly : was good-humoured, lively, and 
affable. Davenport, without ſuſpecting 
'this was the lady intended for his future 
bride, and really pleaſed with the unaf- 
fected good humour of Miſs Maynard, 
took a great deal of notice of her ; ad- 
mired her playing; was in raptures when. 
ſhe ſung : and all the parties ſeparated 
mutually pleaſed and ſatisfied with each 
other, 

The next morning Lord Davenport 
+ as of his ſon hi he liked Miſs 
Maynard. 
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Maynard. Davenport, really pleaſed with 
her, and perhaps at the ſame moment 
feeling a little vanity ariſe at having re- 
ceived ſuch particular marks of attention 
from the heireſs of ſuch an immenſe for- 
tune, who had been ſo much talked of, 
and ſo much followed by a numerous 
train of lovers, readily joined with his 
father in her praiſes. — Lord Davenport 
haſtily aroſe, embraced his fon with tranſ- 
port, and, without further preface, con- 
gratulated him on being the moſt fortu- 
nate, and the happieſt of men ; as neither 
intereſt or inclination acted contrary to 
each other. He told him every thing was 
ſettled between him and Mr. Maynard; 
gave him a purſe of an hundred guineas, + 
which he defired him to ſpend in fuch 
cloaths as would beſt ſet off his handſome 
perſon to advantage; adviſed him to make 
his bow directly, compoſe a few ſoft 
ſpeeches for the occaſion, and the glori- 
ous prize would be his own. Davenport, 
aſtoniſhed by this ſudden unexpected 
ſtroke, remained ſpeechleſs; but his fa— 

ther 
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ther imputed it to the agreeable ſurprize 
he felt, and, having not a ſingle idea that 
it was poſſible for him to have formed a 
prior engagement, left the room to attend 
ſome company, after requeſting .him to 
loſe no time before he threw himſelf at 
the feet of his partial miſtreſs. 


CHAP; XVIII. > 
The Determination, and its Conſequences. 


TD AVEN PORT had not been left by 
himſelf a moment before the horror 

of his fituation appeared in its moſt. 
dreadful terrors before him.—QOlivaa, too, 
his dear Olivia! He ſaw that lovely 
maid, in his difordered imagination, all 
bathed in tears, and fondly lamenting the 
ſeverity of her fate, and his inconſtancy. 
His father ſaid, every thing was agreed 
upon; and in thoſe few words his ſens 
| tence, 
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tence, he knew, was finally pronounced. 
He had preſented him with an hundred 
guineas: and, if he acted contrary to his 
will, he knew he muſt expect no more 
from him; yet he almoſt determined, 
with that ſmall portion, to return to his 
beloved tutor, and throw himſelf upon 
his mercy : but a moment's recollection 
brought to his remembrance the com- 
mands, the determined commands of that 
dear friend. What room could he have 
to cheriſh hope from ſo deſperate a pro- 
cedure ? The next moment, he thought: 
of informing Miſs Maynard of his prior 
engagement; but ſuch an attempt was 
even worſe than acquainting his father, — 
from whoſe converſation he had diſco- 
vered that Miſs Maynard was already but 
too partial to him, His ſoul felt a terror 
inexpreſſible at the thought of deceiving 
and giving up the only woman he could 
ever love: but, in reſpect to her, he 
knew Mr. Goldwyn would not conſent 
to a clandeſtine marriage; and without 
his conſent, Olivia would not hear of it. 
Under 
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Under ſuch doubts, ſuch certainty of 
being diſappointed, what could Daven- 
port do? Diſobey his parents, who now 
appeared tenderly anxious for his happi- 
neſs > Nature recoiled at the ungrateful 
thought. He knew he was caught, ir- 
retrievably caught in the ſnare. To eſcape 
he could not: the attempting to do ſo 
would only ſerve to increaſe his diſtreſſes. 
He muſt ſubmit to his fate. It was but 
to be miſerable for life; that life might 
be a ſhort one,—and the grave would at 
laſt afford him, in common with all 
others, relief from ſorrow, and a ſure 
aſylum from every care. He truſted that 
time would procure him an opportunity 
of convincing Olivia, that he had been 
compelled to lead her rival to the altar, 
and that, notwithſtanding his father had 
given his hand to another, his heart would 
ever remain with her. 

Having thus ſettled his account with 
Miſery, and beheld the utmoſt her malice . 
could invent to. torture him, he became 
more reſigned to the ſeverity of his fate, 


and. 
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and determined to obey his father.” When 
the burden became too heavy for ſup- 
port, he truſted Providence. would permit 
him to lay it down, and by future happi— 
.neſs, reward the preſent ſacrifice he was 
about to offer at the ſhrine of duty. For 
ſo well had Mr. Goldwyn implanted every 
gentle, every delightful principle of early 
piety in his youthful mind, that at this 
moment of exquiſite diſtreſs, acting in 
conformity to his duty appeared leſs 
dreadful than not obeying its dictates, 
however repugnant to his wiſhes. 

Thus reſigned, and ſubmiſhve to the 
peculiar hardſhips of his lot, *tis not to 
be doubted but matters were ſoon accom- 
modated between all the parties; and 
Lord Davenport, contrary to his nature, 
but ſtimulated by pride, acted generouſly 
reſpecting the fortune and eſtabliſhment 
of his ſon. | 

Mr. Maynard gave his daughter fixty 


thouſand pounds on the day of marriage, 


and ſettled a much larger ſum upon them 
at his death. 


Scenes 
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Scenes of courtſhip have been ſo often 
and ſo variouſly deſcribed, in moſt of our 
modern publications, that to give an ac- 
count of this, would afford nothing on- 
velle. Suffice it to ſay, that even the 
moſt gracious ſmiles of Davenport's fair 


miſtreſs, frequently could not baniſh re- 


flection and deſpair from his boſom., In 
ſome of their fondeſt moments, the figure 
of Olivia would appear in all her bluſhing 
charms before the haunted imagination 
of her lover; and he would tremble at 
her juſt reproaches in the preſenee of her 
rival, Thus, though it may appear enig- 
matical, he was conſtant to his firſt en- 
gagement at the moment of having form- 
ed and ſubmitted to a ſecond. | 
Swiftly, however, fled the hours of 
courtſhip. Miſs Maynard indeed diſco- 
vered her lover to be of a ſerious diſpo- 
ſition; but as ſhe did not know that 


herſelf was the occafion of it, accom- 
panied him to the altar, without having 


a doubt of being the only, the deareſt 
object of his wiſhes, 


They 


nn 


They removed into a very fine houſe, 
ſituated near to Lord Davenport's. Crouds 
of company, various ſcenes of gaiety, new 
cloaths, fine jewels, ſplendid equipages, 
a numerous retinue of ſervants, a profu- 
ſion of all the luxuries that art and nature 
could produce, at firſt captivated the 
mind, and took up the attention-of eur 
newly - commenced huſband ; added to 


which, he had gained a prize that half 


the young nobility had withed to make 
their own. He was no longer ſubject to 
the will of a tutor, or confined in his ex- 
pences ; no longer under the authority of 
rigid parents, but, in the midſt of the gay 
world, in every reſpect his own maſter, 
and had authority to command others, 
and direct their actions. Who are there, 
amongſt the ſons and daughters of Adam, 
that have not been many hours of their 
lives under the dominion of pride and 
vanity? In the preſent inſtance, they 
were the only friends who ſtepped in to 
the aſſiſtance of Davenport; they pre- 
ſented a flattering picture to his imagina- 

tion, 
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tion, applied a healing bandage to his 
wounds, and held a magic glaſs before 
him, that at firſt both pleaſed, capti- 
vated, and flattered him into a belief of 
his being almoſt happy. In this deluſion 
of the ſenſes we will leave him for the 
preſent, and return to the fireſide of Mr. 
Goldwyn, 


CHAP. Ak 
A very different Scene. 


J ERY different indeed are the ſcenes 
we have now to repreſent, Retire- 
ment and ſolitude generally add to the 
ſtings of diſappointment and ill-requited 
love. Olivia cheriſhed her love for Da» 
venport within the filent receſſes of her 
own heart. His name ſhe never ventured 
to pronounce ; and by the filence every 
| one 
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one obſerved reſpecting him, it appeared 
as if all that had paſſed was mere delu- 
ſion, or the dream of deceitful fancy: 
but in her ſolitary walks ſhe ſought and 
found him. To his picture, which ſhe 
wore upon her boſom, ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf; and ſhe ſometimes even imagined 
ſhe heard him haſtening to her with all 
the eagerneſs he was wont to do: and in 
the ſound of every breeze that waved the 
ſurrounding branches, ſhe thought ſhe 
diſtinguiſhed the gentle, the ſoothing 
voice of Davenport and of love. 

No ſooner was' Davenport departed 
from Mr. Goldwyn, than Vane deter- 
mined to take advantage of his abſence : 
He followed the footſteps of the dejected 
Olivia whenever he diſcovered her incli- 
nation to walk abroad; and made uſe of 
every effort in his power to obtain her 
attention, and create an advocate in her 
boſom to ſpeak in his behalf. He care- 
fully fed and fondly careſſed all her little 
feathered favourites; and ſo exactly a- 
dapted his ſentiments and wiſhes to her 

humour, 
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humour, that they never appeared to 
have a thought that was different. 

Mr. Goldwyn obſerved the growing 
attachment of Vane with ſilent ſatisfac- 
tion : he knew that he would ſoon be in 
the poſſeſhon of a very fine eſtate, and 
entirely his own maſter. But this ſecret 
hope did not prevent the watchful friends 
of Olivia from obſerving, that grief had 


made a deep impreſſion on her youthful 


mind. 'They knew ſhe wept in ſecret, 


and that the fond belief of Davenport's 


performing his vows and returning to 
claim her hand, was ſtill impreſſed upon 


her mind. Too ſoon they found it was 


become abſolutely neceſſary to put a final 


end to ſuch delufive expectations. 


A letter from Lord Davenport was 
brought to Mr. Goldwyn, to inform him 
of his ſon's marriage with Miſs Maynard, 
to thank him for the care he had exerted 
in his education, and to congratulate him, 


as well as himſelf, on the honour which, 
in all probability, Edward's future con- 


duct would bring upon them all. Such 
ars 


* 
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are too often the capricious humours of 
mortals ; that which they diſlike the pre- 
ſent hour, they are fond of the next. 
Such was the caſe with Lord Davenport : 
Edward was now as much admired and 


careſſed, as he was formerly diſliked and. 


neglected. But this ſudden change had 


not been brought about ſo much by his 


ewn virtues and good qualities, as by 
the vices and obſtinacy of the Honourable 
Mr. Davenport his brother, who already 
exhibited a ſtriking figure of every vice 
embodied in the human form. 


. | ] 18 7 mm . 47s : 
CHAT 2 
Mutual Diſtreſs. 


R. Goldwyn communicated the con- 


tents of this ſurpriſing, and to him 


unexpected, letter to the beloved partner 
of all his cares; and they agreed that it 
would be beſt to impart the unwelcome 

Vo I. I. G news 
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news to Olivia the earlieſt opportunity. 
They flattered themſeves the ſudden de- 
ſertion of her lover would awaken all her 


pride and indignation; and that affronted 


love would ſoon enable her; to conquer a 
paſſion ſo ill requited : for Mr, Goldwyn; 
little as he expected an union to take 
place, could not reconcile himſelf to ſo 
very ſudden a-change. — That ſame day, 
while Olivia was fitting with them, they 
mentioned a report that prevailed, of Da- 
venport's paying his addreſſes, to a Miſs 
Maynard, a lady of immenſe fortune,— 
Olivia only fighed an anſwer to this alarm- 


ing introduction, and a few filent tears 


dropped upon her work. She retired to 
reſt at her uſual hour ;—but without peace 
in our hearts, ſleep will forſake the boſom 
of innocence and the bed of down. She 
aroſe early in the morning, unrefreſhed 
and indiſpoſed : She ſtole into one of her 
favourite walks; took from her boſom the 
picture of the falſe-hearted Davenport; 
enquired if he already had forgotten the 
poor Olivia Elford, and ſacrificed with- 
1 Gut 
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out regret, at the ſhrine of another love, 
thoſe vows, thoſe ſighs, which alone be- 
longed to her: and aſked, if her unaf- 
fected tenderneſs and ſincerity had merit- 
ed ſuch baſe returns? She imagined the 
unfeeling image of her lover ſhrunk from 
thoſe enquiries; and ſhe conſtantly con- 
cealed the. unconſcious portrait in that 
faithful boſom,” which carried within it- 
ſelf a more indelible impreſſion. ö 

At breakfaſt Mr. Goldwyn took up a 
newſpaper, which he had procured for 
the purpoſe, and, without any apparent 
ſurpriſe, read an account, that on ſuch 4 
day was married Mr. Davenport to Mifs 
Maynard, an amiable young lady, with a 
fortune of two hundred thouſand pounds. 
— Then *tis paſt, cried Olivia; all hopes 
of happineſs are at an end! — Tis but 
juſt that T ſhould ſuffer a puniſhment e- 
qual to my crime. But pardon; pardun 
me this once, oh my e 
herſelf to Mr. Goldwyn: it is the! laſt 
weakneſs of diſappointed love and expir- 


ing hope. Never ſhall any thing again 
| G 2 Per ſuade 
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perſuade me to ſtray from the ſtricteſt 
rules of prudence and of duty. I bend 
ſubmiſſive to that unerring Judge, who 
has made the error of acting repugnant 
to my reaſon the ſource of puniſhment. 
At this moment I cannot ceaſe to weep, 
though every tear diſcovers a _ weak- 
neſs. 
Mr. and Mrs Goldwyn, with the moſt 
ſoothing language, the fondeſt careſſes, 
mewed how much they were ſatisfied and 
rejoiced in the pious fortitude ſhe diſco- 
vered. They encouraged her to perſe- 
vere in ſuch thoughts and reſolutions, 
begged ſhe would endeavour to blot from 
her memory what had paſſed, or to think 
of them with leſs regret and fewer ſelf- 
reproaches. They affured her of their 
fondeſt attachment, and of the ſanguine 
hopes which they now cheriſhed, of ſee- 
ing her one day as happy as ſhe was good 
end amiable. 

How fortunate for the hedrteraunded 
Olivia, that ſhe had ſuch gentle admo- 
_niſhers, in this firſt trial:of-her fortitude ! 

TIES IT EET. Had 
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Had ſhe met with ſeverity and reproof, 
it is moſt likely ſhe would have fallen a 
victim to this ſudden: torrent of compli- 
cated diſtteſs. | | 

A few months after the marriage of 
Davenport, Mr. Vane's father paid the 
laſt debt of nature, and he was ſummoned 
to direct and attend his funeral, and to 
take poſſeſſion of his eftate, of which his 
fond father had left him the immediate 
occupation, ſtrongly recommending it to 
him in his will, to take no ſtep of conſe- 
quence without the advice and concur- 
rence of Mr. Goldwyn ; to whom ke left 
a legacy of two hundred guineas, as a 
ſmall teſtimony of his, regard, and gra- 
titude for the attention he had paid to the 
mind and morals of his darling ſon. 

Young Vane had ſo long expected the 
death of his father, that he neither af- | 
fected much concern, nor felt himſelf in- | 
conſolable. Mr. Goldwyn not only kindly | 
undertook to order and attend the funeral | 
obſequies of his friend, but to affiſt his 
pupil in ſettling his affairs, and to direct 

G 3 him 
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him reſpecting the future management f 
them, and the eſtabliſhment of his houſe- 
hold. When he took leave of his pupil, 
he was requeſted to expect a very early 
viſit from him at S———, on a matter 
of much importance to his happineſs ; 
but not giving Mr. Goldwyn any hint of 
his meaning, he carefully avoided making 
. enquiries, yet ſecretly hoped that the 
important buſineſs would be to make an 
offer of his hand to Miſs Elford. 


CA P. . 
A Singular Requeſt, 


AFTER Mr. Goldwyn's return to his 
- home, he was ſurpriſed one morning 
at ſeeing Olivia enter his ſtudy before 
breakfaſt. He eagerly enquired, what had 
procured him the pleaſure of ſo early a 
vifit from his beloved daughter ?—Olivia 

bluſhed, 
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bluſhed, — ſhe heſitated: —at length, with 
a trembling hand, fhe preſented a little 
parcel, carefully ſealed up, to her guar- 
dian. She then gained more courage.— 
In this paper, my dear Sir, is the pic- 


ture of Mr. Davenport, which, in an 
hour of unſuſpecting confidence, I readily 


accepted, as the moſt valuable preſent he 
then could make me. — He never again 
can be any thing to me: He is married; 
and I can no longer ſupport the idea of 
wearing the image of another's right in the 
boſom which I hope will never be guilty 
of intentional wrong. Return-it to him, 


my dear Sir, the firſt opportunity that 


offers. Let him not even ſuſpect that I 
wiſh to keep his image near the heart 


which he has wounded, but which reli- 
gion and duty have enabled me, and I 


hope with ſincerity, to ſay, is no longer 
his. With the portrait preſent. him my 
forgiveneſs and beſt withes for his future 

happineſs? - 
Mr. Goldwyn had never felt a more 
reſined, a more rapturous delight, than 
G 4 . at 
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at this moment. He told her, he ad- 
mired her fortitude ; he praiſed the ſel& 
devoted ſacrifice which ſhe had made of 
Davenport's picture, aſſured her that re- 
turning peace would bleſs' her with its 
benignant ſmiles, and heaven look. down 
with delight on her pious refignation to 
its decrees. After his promiſing to: com- 
ply with her requeſt, by. inclofing her 
unſolicited forgiveneſs and good-wiſhes, 
Olivia withdrew, and- felt a ſerenity about 
her heart, to which it long had been a 
ſtranger.—Such is the certain recompence 
of conſcious rectitude and genuine virtue. 
From this moment ſhe regained her cheer- 
fulneſs, and the roſe of health opened its 
returning bloſſom on her cheek; Young 
as ſhe was, ſhe already experienced the 
placid influence of religion; and bleſſed 
the guardian-teacher of; thoſe delightful 
precepts, which ſhe found ſo pleaſant, ſo 
conſoling, to practiſe. Well may they 
complain, and ſink into deſpondency, une 
der the trying hand of affliction, who 
have not been taught where to find the 

ſacred 
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ſacred balm of conſolation, — ſo eaſily, 
but too often ſo careleſly, planted in the 
human mind. No wonder ſo many are 
hourly caught in the gilded ſnares of 
vice, whilſt ſo little care 1s taken to guard 
the unſuſpecting ſoul againſt the threaten- 
ing danger ! Can we be ſurpriſed that the 


harlot infeſts our ſtreets, whilſt religion 


is loſt in pleaſure; or that when virtue 


no longer receives the tribute of atten- 


tion which is her due, in the moſt homely 


form; or that whilſt ſhe is treated with 
contempt, and her mild precepts diſre- 


garded, ſhe ſhould conceal her injuries 
beneath the ſhades: of night, and leave 
unbluſhing vice to revel in the face of 
day: yet ſuch is the faithful and humi 


liating picture of modern licentiouſneſs, 


ſuch the baneful influence of luxury and 


unbounded diſſipation. Cheerfulneſs and 


mirth were undoubtedly meant to harmo- 
nize the rugged nature, and ſoften the 
cares of man. Our pleaſure muſt be in- 
nocent, or it loſes its friendly effect. 

G5. Often 
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Often we find, that what paſſes current 
under the deluſive name of pleaſure, is 
only miſery in maſquerade. 


The Proſpet brightens. 


N a few weeks after the return of Mr. 
. Goldwyn from attending the remains 
of his old friend to their laſt gloomy 
manfion, as the family were juſt going to 
dinner, a very elegant poſt-chaiſe drove 
up to the door, out of which a gentle- 
man in mourning alighted, and hurried 
into the parlour : — it was no other than 

Mr. Vane. | 
After paying his compliments to Mr, 
and Mrs. Goldwyn, he timidly approach- 
ed Olivia, who received his addreſſes 
with that eaſy, unembarraſſed air, which 
plainly diſcovered her heart felt very 
| 8 little 
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little emotion at his unexpected appear- 
ance. Vane - beheld her with rapture; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn rejoiced at 
ſeeing him once more amongſt them. 
They told him, they hoped he was come 
with the friendly intention of ſtaying ſome 
days with them. He gladly accepted the 
wiſhed!for invitation. That day paſſed 
very cheerfully; and the next, with ſe- 
veral ſucceeding ones, were ſpent equally 
pleaſant. Vane took Mrs, Goldwyn and 
Miſs:EJford: in his carriage, and carried 
them little exe urſiona round the country, - 
uſing every effort to render them agree- 
able tb his fair companions. Olivia, who 
halb ing a. great meaſure recovered her 
uſual flow: af ſpirits, received all his com- 
plaiſant attentions with::a ſmile of com- 
placent approbation; aud ' thoſe: ſmiles 
alforded infinite delight to the enamoured 
Vane, who, in his ſhort abſence from 
Olivia, was more than ever convinced 
the was neceſſary to his happmefs. It 
hurt his pride, to think ſhe. had ever loved 
another: But that other was married: 
0 GS and 
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and if he had not, it had long been his 


fixed reſolution to have diſputed the 


lovely prize with him—or any other rival. 
The perfidy of Davenport had now left 


her at liberty to form a ſecond choice, 


which choice, if ſhe ever made one, he 


determined ſhould be Kimſelfi' Thus re- 


ſolutely im love, it is not to be doubted 


but he took the earlieſt opportunity of 
acquainting Mr. Goldwyn with his inten- 
tion, who, gratified with the proſpect of 
affluence and ſplendour in which ſuch an 
alliance would place his adopted child; 
readily undertook to plead his cauſe,— 
Olivia was- zealouſly and earneſtly ſolicit- 
ed, by her guardian and friend, to accept 


the addreſſes of the generous, diſintereſt. 


ed Vane.— She turned pale, ſhe trembl ed, 
at the idea of another lover: — but Da- 
venport was loſt —was another's, with his 


own conſent. He had ſet her an example, 
which her beſt friends now adviſed her to 


follow, and, in the arms of his rival, ſe- 
cure to herſelf that peace, of which he 
was now become MN He thought 
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not of her: Why then ſhould ſhe con- 
tinue to grieve for a falſehood ſo unpar- 
donable, or feel regret at the remem- 
brance of his inconſtancy Z So wholly 


was her mind taken up with ſuch reflec. 


tions, that tears were the only anſwer ſhe 
could give to the earneſt ſolicitations of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn. But from her 


filence they cheriſhed hopes of ſucceſs, 


and ventured to tell Vane not to deſpair. 


"CHAP: XXI. 


2 he Perſeverance of a Lover. 


Vane, 'who W end hw the 

mind of Olivia was circumſtanced, 
acquainted:Mr. Goldwyn, that he was no 
ſtranger to her prior attachment; ac- 


knowtedged that love and jealouſy had 


ñirſt made the diſcavery; and that he had 
long waited, but without ſueceſs, for an 
| oppor- 
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opportunity to have informed him of the 
intimacy, which he well knew was private- 
ly carried on between the lovers: He was 
afraid of not being able to produce fuffi- 
cient proofs to obtain belief: He had: 
once ventured a few poetical lines, to 
caution Olivia; and would have taken 
ether ſteps; but apprehended that it 
would have cauſed the lovely maid to 
conſider him as an enemy to her happi- 
_ neſs, rather than a friend anxious to ſe- 
cure it. 

Mr. and Mrs, Golduyn, charmed with 
the conduct of Vane, took every oppor- 
tunity to dwell on his praiſe. So earneſtly 
did they plead in his behalf, ſo tenderly. 
did they perſuade Olivia no longer to be 
her own enemy, when ſo inviting a pro- 
ſpect of proſperity opened before her; 
ſo afiduouſly did Vane join his own ten- 
der perſuaſions to theirs, and ſo generouſly 
did he make the nobleſt propoſals, that 
every one entered warmly into the cauſe 
of this uncommon lover. Olivia, on all 
ſides beſet with the e of Vane, 
N and 


and even ſoftened by his repeated proofs 
of attention, after ſome months had e- 
lapſed, during which her lover was ſel- 
dom abſent, but employed each moment 
- in procuring the gratification of every 
wiſh, though ſhe did not abſolutely con- 
ſent to be his, no longer refuſed to liſten 
to him with complacency. Vane, en- 
couraged by her ſmiles, knew that to 
perſevere would be to conquer. 
length, Olivia was prevailed upon to give 
a kind of half-promiſe to be his on the 
day ſhe was nineteen, which day was only 
at the diſtance of a few weeks. 
| Every thing was immediately en trains 
—A new equipage was beſpoke, cloaths 
were ſent for, and alterations ordered to 
be made at Vane-Grove, an eſtate which 
had for many generations belonged to the 
family. It was not built in the modern 
ſtile, but Kill retained all the venerable 
grandeur of former ages. It was ſur- 
rounded by groves of reſpectable oaks, 
that had ſtood unmoleſted, whilſt thoſe 
by which they had formerly been encom- 
paſſed 
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paſſed had been levelled by e hand of 
-folly and extravagance, The houſe was 
a ſpacious one ; the rooms lofty, light, 
and airy ; for old Mr. Vane had, on com- 
ing to the poſſeſſion of the eſtate, much 
modernized it, and furniſhed it with ele- 
gance and expence. 

Olivia was fond of a garden. Vane had | 
ordered that his ſhould be laid out in the 
moſt pleafipg and ſtriking taſte, The ſun 
and ſhade were both allowed to extend 
their benign influence, and, by ſo doing, 
afford delight to the different humours 
of thoſe, who choſe to contemplate the 
'ſweets, of which Nature is ſo liberal in 
all, her various ſeaſons. . Vane was no ad- 
mirer of thoſe gardens which were en- 
tirely laid open to the view, where no 
refuge could be found from the ſun's 
fierceſt beams, or the pinching blaſts of 
the north-eaſt wind, which muſt, in the 
winter months, prevent a thouſand agree- 
able rambles being indulged. | 
Mr. Goldwyn, in the mean time, took 
every opportunity of obſerving Olivia, 
bug | and 
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and converſing with her on her intended 

change of ſituation; and ſecretly felt a 
thouſand apprehenſions reſpecting her fu- 
ture happineſs: but not being able to 
diſcover that ſhe any longer remembered 
Davenport with regret, and could hear 
his name mentioned without any appa- 
rent emotion, his fears ſubſided, and every 
one ſet about preparing for the approach- 
ing nuptials with eager cheerfulneſs.— 
Olivia met with congratulations from e- 
very one of her friends: Miſs Pelham 
and Miſs Creſwell received invitations 
from the happy Vane to accompany her 
to the altar; and from thence to Vane- 
Grove, to which place they were like- 
wiſe to be attended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldwyn, 

Olivia, whoſe maid! was equally. a 
Pens to ambition, pride, or vanity, 
left the choice of her cloaths and orna- 
ments to the taſte of others. Miſs Pel- 
ham was employed on this occaſion, and 
gladly executed her commiſſions, rejoic- 
ing in the good fortune of her friend, 

whom 
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whom ſhe good · naturedly re proached for 


her own actions would not ſtand the teſt 


having ſo obſtinately concealed from her 
the object of her affections till the very 
eve of her marriage. 

Miſs Elford, if ſhe did not feel thac 
lively attachment to Vane which ſhe had 
formerly done for Davenport, beheld him 
with a gratitude fo nearly allied to affec- 
tion, as to render it no longer doubtful 
even to herſelf ; and he was now the object 
deareſt to her heart. He had deſerved to 
be ſo, by the generoſity of his conduct, 
and his long and ſincere attachment, 
which even her having loved another 
could not conquer. She had loved Da- 


venport with all the romantic fondneſs of 
a youthful fervour. He had deceived her; 


and that was a convincing teſtimony that 


the had placed her affections on an un- 


worthy object. It was but juſt that ſhe 


-fould herſelf be convinced of a truth, 


which every unintereſted perſon muſt ac- 
knowledge. © She had once beheld Vane 
with diſlike; yet it was at a time when 


of 


of obſervation. Had any other perſon 
diſcovered her fituation, ſhe would equal- 
ly have diſliked them, becauſe, by acting 
wrong, ſhe muſt fear them. But now 
that veil of concealment was removed, 
the cauſe of her averſion was done away 
likewiſe ; and ſhe did not ſcruple to hint, 
even to Vane himſelf, how much ſhe 
dreaded his penetrating eye, when it ſo 
attentively watched her conduct.— Vane, 
tranſported 'at ſuch an ingenuous and 


frank confeſſion, ſaid every thing that a 


heart in love could dictate on ſo intereſt- 
ing an occaſion. — After ſo candid an ec- 
claircifſement, all doubts and fears ſub- 
ſided on the part of Vane; and never 
was Hymen buſied in preparing fetters 
for two lovers, who promiſed to wear them 
more to the honour of that old-faſhioned 
god. But alas! we are little able to judge 


of the event from the moſt flattering ap- 


pearances : for too often will the brighteſt 
proſpects in one hour be overclouded, 
that promiſed a long ſucceſſion of happy 
years; and the moſt corroding pangs of 


miſery 
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miſery will ſteal into the heart, however 
it may be encircled with the rays of en- 
vied proſperity. 


The Wedding -Day.. 


THE morning at length arrived that 
was to give to the impatient Vane 
the object of his fondeſt wiſhes, and. a 
bliſs he once deſpaired of ever obtaining: 
The bridegroom aroſe with the ſun; and 


never before had it appeared ſo bright, 


or its beams ſo enlivening. — Olivia was 
likewiſe preparing for that awful cere- 
mony which was to take her from the 
affectionate boſom of her deareſt friends, 
and make the-moſt important change in 
her ſituation, Mrs. Goldwyn aſſiſted the 
two bride-maids in decorating her beloved 
child. The _ Miſs Goldwyns likewiſe 

accom- 
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r ccompanied their mother to Olivia's 

chamber. Miſs Elford was no ſooner dreſt, 

than ſhe received a meſſage, to inform 

her that Mr. Vane, Mr. Goldwyn, and 

Mr. Creſwell (who was on this occaſion 

to perform the office of Father) waited 

for her, as the hour was arrived in which 

they propoſed going to church. Olivia 

trembled at the ſummons — ſhe turned 

pale: an affectionate embrace from Mrs. 

Goldwyn, and a little humorous chiding 

from Miſs Pelham, who told her, To be 

ſure, ſne had great reaſon to be frightened 

at the tremendous thoughts of being 

married to a moſt accompliſhed man, 

with an eſtate of four or five thouſand | 

3 pounds a year, brought her to herſelf! 
L She haſtened to obey the ſummons ; and 
was received at her entrance by her impa- 
tient lover. Never did Olivia look love- 
'l lier' than-on the-morning of her nuptial- 
| day. She was drefled in a light-coloured 
riding habit, with a white hat, ſimply de- 
„corated with a plume of feathers. Her 
; elegant form wanted not the borrowed 
' aid 
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aid of ornament to make it charming in 
the eyes of her captive lover and ſur- 
rounding friends; for never had Nature 
formed a more complete picture of inno- 
cence and beauty. The carriages waited 
at the door. Mr. Goldwyn led Olivia to 
hers, and ſtepped in with her and the two 
bride-maids. Mrs, Goldwyn, Mr. Creſ- 
well, Mr. Vane, and Miſs Goldwyn fol- 
lowed in Mr. Vane's coach; for Mr. 
Goldwyn humorouſly declared, he would 


not ſuffer any one to monopolize his 


right, till they firſt had a prior claim to 
that indulgence. They arrived at the 
church, ſurrounded and followed by 
crowds of the villagers, who on this oc- 
cafion were led, by their love for Olivia, 


to be the glad ſpectators of her good for- 


tune. The ceremony was ſolemnly per- 
formed, but not without emotion, by Mr. 
Goldwyn; who knew the cloſe of that 
ſhort awful ſervice would ſeparate him 
from the child of his affection. Olivia 
went through the ſervice with more com- 
3 than could have been expected, 

and 
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and received the compliments and con- 
gratulations of her ſurrounding friends 
without a tear, till he: found herſelf in 
the arms of her paternal friend, her more 
than father: then it was that tears would 
make their way, in oppoſition of all her 
efforts to reſtrain them, and in ſpite of 
the cloud which they inſtantly cauſed to 
overſpread the countenance of Vane. Mr. 
Goldwyn ſoon yielded the hand of his 
weeping; charge to the impatient; Vane,: 
who whiſpered . ſomething. in the ear of 
his Olivia; and ſhe very ſoon reaſſumed 
her cheerfulneſs and ſmiles. 4 
Vane now led his bride to the carriage, 
and then ſtepped in himſelf. They were 
met at the church · door by a number of 
young girls, who threw a profuſion of 
flowers over their heads, and followed 
them ſome way; | others: had been em- 
ployed in ſtrewing them before Mr. Gold- 
wyn's houſe : and a crowd of people were 
aſſembled to ſee her alight. Good wiſhes 
and applauſes were ſoftly expreſſed from 
every ſpectator of this feſtive ſcene « and 
— thofe 
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thoſe who had been employed in ſtrewing 
flowers in their path, received a very gen- 
7 teel preſent from the happy bridegroom. 
| | As ſoon as they had. breakfaſted with 
1 Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn, the whole party 
1 ſet off for Vane-Grove: but Olivia could 
Z not leave her native village without feel- 
os ing a thouſand tender remembrances ariſe 
F in her mind, of the many happy hours 
ſhe had ſpent. The little Goldwyns hung 
about her, and vowed ſhe ſhould-not leave 
| them. Every one of Mr. Goldwyn's pu- 
| pils felt a regret at her departure; the 
| fincerity of which was teſtified with their 
| tears, To each of the ſervants ſhe gave 
a handſome preſent, and took an affec- 
| tionate leave of them : to all of whom 
her amiable ſweetneſs and gentleneſs of 
manners had rendered her inexpreſſibly 
| dear ; and even the triumphant Vane, 
| who was going to rob them of their 
valued and regretted | treaſure, endea- 
voured 'to foften their diſtreſs, by pro- 
= miſing to bring his Olivia often amongſt 
I i 
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On their arrival at Vane-Grove, a freſh 


ſcene of joyous feſtivity preſented itſelf ; 
The cellar-doors had been thrown open ; 


and every one who had heard of the 


*Squire's wedding, had been liberally re- 
galed at his expence. An elegant dinner 
had been provided, and the utmoſt har- 
mony prevailed. The old Engliſh hoſpi- 
tality ſeemed to be revived at this noble 
ancient manſion on this occafion. Olivia 
had, previous to her marriage, requeſted 

that no ſtrangers might be invited to his 


houſe on the wedding-day; therefore, as 


ſhe was only ſurrounded by her own par- 
ticular friends, ſhe found herſelf but little 
embarraſſed on being obliged to do the 


honours of her table, and acquitted her- 


| ſelf with inimitable grace. In the after- 
noon the bride and bridegroom, accom- 


panied by their friends, looked about the 


houſe. Olivia was ſurpriſed : ſhe felt an 


awful kind of delight at being the ac- 


knowledged miſtreſs of ſo much affluence 
and ſplendour : ſhe looked at Vane, and 
in him ſhe beheld the perſon who had 

Vor. I. H raiſed 
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raiſed her from obſcurity; who, by unit- 
ing his fate with hers, in oppoſition to his 
intereſt, and the uſual cuſtom of- his ſor- 
did ſex, had made her the envy of the 
world. Such reflections huſhed every 
doubt of the lover's being loſt *n the 
huſband. She found a fmall but light 
apartment, furniſhed ' with all the beſt 
authors, for her own peculiar uſe and 
amuſement. But words cannot deſcribe / 
her delight on being ſhewn into the 
dreſſing- room, which was furniſhed with 
an elegance and beautiful ſimplicity, that 
alone could be directed by the hand of 
Love. The toilet and all its apparatus 
were elegant. But what charmed her 
moſt, was to ſee every place of her apart- 
ment ornamented with a variety of beau- | 
tiful flowers and fragrant plants, Several 
little birds in gilt cages forgot their cap- 
tivity, and welcomed their charming miſ- 
treſs with ſongs of harmony. Olivia, 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch unexpected attention 
being paid to her taſte, and ſuch ex- 
pence laviſhed, to oblige one who had no 
claim 
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claim to ſuch flattering indulgence, felt 
in her mind ſuch a torrent of grateful 
ſenſations, as could no longer be ſup- 
preſſed. She took hold of Mr. Goldwyn's 
hand — “ Teach me, my dear Sir, cried 
the bluſhing fair one,—continue by your 
precepts to teach we, how I hall act, ſo 
as to deſerve the continuance-of ſuch nu- 
merous bleſſings. But oh ! above all, tell 
me how to preſerve that generous heart, 
which ſo profuſely beſtows them on me, 
You muſt ever be my Mentor, -or I fear 
J ſhall not be able to reward as I ought 
ſo much unexampled generoſity.“ — Mr. 
Goldwyn replied, that the deſire of de- 
ſerving to be happy, was the beſt ſecurity 
for its continuance ; and, ſeeing Vane ea- 
gerly claſp. her other unreluctant hand, 
he declared, the preſent moment was one 
of the happieſt he had ever known. Miſs 
Pelham pur an end to the intereſting 
ſcene, by telling them they ſhould not, 
by any of their artful and provoking ſo- 
lemnities and ridiculous ſenſibilities, oc- 
cafion her to ſhed another tear on that 

| H. a day. 
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day. She had made a reſolution, if ever 
prevailed upon to be a bride, never to 
cry on the day ſhe was tempted to part 
with her dear liberty; and therefore it 
was particularly hard ſhe muſt be com- 
pelled to weep for the follies and fine 
feelings of other people on ſo very diſmal 
an occaſion. This lively flight gave a 
very ſeaſonable turn to the ſeriouſneſs of 
the parties; and they immediately agreed 


to take a view of the other apartments. 
Mr. Vane took an opportunity of hinting 
to his bride, that his ſervants were impa- 


tient to be introduced to their future miſ- 


treſs, many of whom were grown grey 


in the ſervice of his family. They were 
inſtantly ſummoned to pay their reſpects, 


and were received with ſmiles. She made 
a preſent to each, having firſt conſulted 


the approving eyes of their maſter; and 
they ſeverally retired from her without a 
fingle apprehenſion, but that their new 


lady would increaſe rather than diminiſh 


their felicity. Indeed, it was almoſt im- 
Fro poſſible 
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| poſſible to behold Olivia, and hear the 
ſweetneſs of her harmonious voice, with- 


out feeling a ſtrong predilection in her 
favour, jg 


c HAP. XXV. 
A Variety of Scenes. 


R. and Mrs, Goldwyn were obliged 
to leave their Olivia much ſooner 
than they wiſhed : But they left her happy 
in the protection of a fond huſband, and 


poſſeſſed of the power to gratify every 


with of the moſt benevolent heart that 
ever was lodged in the ſnowy boſom of 
ſweetneſs and beauty. That thought con- 
ſoled them; and in the hopes of ſoon 
again being permitted to fold her in their 
paternal arms, they haſtily took them- 
ſelves from her embraces. Miſs Pelham 


and Miſs Creſwell were left to accompany 
H 3 her, 


port poſſeſſed of; and who, ſhe ſuppoſed, 


e 


her, with a promiſe to ſtay till all the 


tireſome ceremony of receiving and re- 
turning viſits ſhould be over; and which, 
however dreaded by the timid Olivia, 
promiſed a fine fund of entertainment to 
her lively friend Eliza Pelham, whoſe 


imagination had already preſented to her 


a moſt ridiculous picture of the dowagers 
and miſſes that would be tempted to draw 
themſelves forth on this important occa- 
ſion. | 

At this intereſting period, it may be 
thought neceſſary to make ſome particu- 
lar enquiries into the real fituation of 
Olivia's heart : — It was contented and 
happy. She could recollect the paſt with- 
out regret, and look forwards with ſereni- 
ty and cheerful hope.. Davenport's image 


no longer retained its impreſſion on her 


heart; it had given place to the more 
deſerving Vane, whom ſhe had made the 
huſband of her choice; who, ſhe was 
ſatisfied, had all the real good qualities 
which ſhe once falſeſly imagined Daven- 


had 
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had none of the bad ones which the other 
had convinced her were his in reality. 

Again I muſt ſtop, to regret that ſo 
few of ſuch delufive moments are given 
us, to ſoften the numerous cares of hu- 
man life, and brighten, with their all- 
cheering influence, the ſhade that predo- 
minates too often over the picture, which 
every hour's experience preſents, with all 
its care-worn portraits, to our view. 

We muſt now look back to that period 
in which Olivia conſented to have the diy 
fixed for her nuptials with Vane. On 
the eve of that important event, Mr. 
Goldwyn thought he would write to Da- 
venport, and return him the picture in- 
truſted to him by Olivia for that purpoſe: 
which he did; and likewiſe told him of 
the happineſs that awaited her, by her 
having conſented to an union with his 
old companion and friend Mr. Vane. He 
had written an anſwer to the letter he re- 
ceived from Lord Davenport; but had 
not congratulated his ſon on his change 


of ſitnation till he ſent this letter, in 
H 4 which 
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3 which he incloſed the picture. He now 
| called upon him for his congratulations 
2 in return; and concluded his epiſtle with: 
| good-wiſhes for the uninterrupted conti- 
| nuance of happineſs to all the parties. 

Mr. Davenport had, before the receipt 

of this letter, begun to fink into a kind 
of habitual melancholy. Scenes of dif- 
fipation, gaiety, and ſplendour no longer 
amuſed than they had novelty to recom- 
mend them. When that ceaſed, he found 
a vacancy, a want of ſomething that ap- 
peared neceſſary to his happineſs, which 
the world could not furniſh him with, nor 
wealth purchaſe : an aching void remain- 
ed, that nothing he met with could fill 
up. 

Mrs, Davenport was young, gay, and 
good-humoured; but ſhe had not the 
beauty, the ſoftneſs, and ſenſibility of the 
loſt Olivia, Every art was made uſe of 

to decorate her perſon, though no pains 
had been taken to adorn her mind. She 
had none of thoſe mental accomplith- 
ments which ever made Olivia the cheer- 


ful 
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ful companion and entertaining friend; 
and theſe charms, young as he was, had 
been the firſt cauſe of his attachment to 
her. — Mrs. Davenport, eager in the pur- 
ſuit of every faſhionable amuſement, felt 
little ſatisfaction from the ſocial hour of 
domeſtic enjoyment. To render her on 
home agreeable, it muſt be filled with 
company; for, notwithſtanding ſhe ſtill 
continued to think Davenport the moſt 
accompliſhed, the beſt of men, the found 
he was unuſually grave, and too often 
ſtrangely whimſical in his opinions; there- 
fore ſhe was certainly juſtifiable in endea- 
vouring to enliven the ſcene whenever an 
opportunity offered. Though ſhe loved 
her huſband as well as it was poſſible for 
her to love any one, ſhe did not ſee the 
neceſſity -of giving up her own inclina- 
tions to the capriciouſneſs of his; and 
whilſt ſhe left him, without reſtraint or 
_ enquiry, to indulge the ſingularity of his 
humour in retirement, and poring over 


a. parcel of muſty books, ſhe conſidered 
H 5; herſelf 
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herſelf as being entitled to equal indul- 
gence from him: nor did ſhe meet with 
any contradiction. Davenport never pre- 


vented any of the pleaſurable parties that 


were formed; he ſometimes joined them; 
but found ſo little ſatisfaction in them, 
that he generally carried back to his own 
home more diſcontent than had accom- 
panied him abroad. To increaſe his diſ- 
like, he was often ridiculed for the gra- 
vity of his manners and the ſolemnity of 
his diſpoſition, which a lady once rudely 
told him made him more fit for an un- 
dertaker than a companion to a young 
woman of faſhion, 
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CHAP. XXVI._ 
An Unfortunate Reſolution. 


O ſooner had Davenport received Mr, 

Goldwyn's letter, with the portrait 
which he had, in an hour of rapturous 
fondneſs, given to Olivia, than his fancy 
inſtantly preſented to his view the ſweet 
confufion,.the artleſs joy,.which the wel- 
come preſent produced in the eyes of the 
charming Olivia, whom he had given up 
for an-imaginary good, to gratify the ſor- 
did ambition of an arbitrary parent. A 
reſiſtleſs languor and gloomineſs inſtantly 
pervaded his whole frame, and diſcontent 
haunted him with unceaſing malice. — 
Could he ſee Olivia, could he but tell her 
how he had been caught in the fatal 
ſnare laid to entrap him, his ſoul would 
then be at peace; and to hear his pardon 
pronounced by her ſoft voice, would 
| H 6 again 
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again reconcile him to drag on for a few 
years the heavy burden of an unfortunate 
life, —He inſtantly reſolved to ſee Olivia; 
and no ſooner was the im prudent reſolu- 
tion formed, than it was put in practice, 
He told Mrs. Davenport, that buſineſs of 
the utmoſt importance obliged him to be 


| abſent from her for a few days. He 


hired a chaiſe ; and, having procured a 


dreſs that would conceal him from the 


curious impertinence of enquiring eyes, 
determined to remain private in the neigh- 


bourhood of Vane-Grove, till he could 


ſecretly obtain an interview with Olivia. 
A few miles from town he diſcharged the 
chaiſe, put on the dreſs of a ſailor, hired 
another chaiſe, and very ſoon was carried 
within a few miles of the ſpot which con- 
tained the unſuſpecting cauſe of this im- 
prudent ſtep. He took lodgings at an inn 
in the village, where he determined to 
remain till ſome fortunate moment ſhould 
offer, that would procure him the oppor- 


tunity of ſeeing the fair Olivia, and foli- 


citing her forgiveneſs. At the inn we 
h mult 
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muſt for the preſent leave him, in order 
to enquire what was going forwards at 
Vane-Grove. 

At this period no company had been 
admitted. The drawing -room required 
ſome alteration; and the workmen had 
been dilatory, and by ſo doing had great- 
ly increaſed the impatience of Mr. Vane's 
friends to have a fight of his bride.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Vane, with their two fair 
viſitors, ſometimes rode out in the morn- 
ivg ; but, to avoid being ſtared at by the 
honeſt villagers, confined their airings to 
their own park and its environs. They 
ſpent their afternoons in reading ſome 
entertaining author, or playing on a very 
fine harpſichord, which Mr. Vane, pre- 
vious to his marriage, had purchaſed for 
Olivia; and which afforded the moſt 
heart- felt delight to the enamoured bride- 
groom, when Olivia, who played divinely, 
accompanied the inſtrument with the 
more enchanting tones of her voice. 

One morning, when Mr. Vane was ob- 
liged to be abſent, in order to tranſact 

ſome 


- 
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ſome buſineſs with his ſteward, Mrs, Vane, 
at the requeſt of Miſs Pelham, ſung ſe- 
veral ſongs; amongſt the reſt, one that 
had been written by Davenport, and given 
to her after. a tender converſation that 
had paſſed between them in one of their 
ſtolen rambles. Miſs Pelham, pleaſed © 
with the words, aſked Mrs, Vane to tran- 
ſcribe them for her; and ſhe Inſtantly re- 
tired to her dreſſing- room, to comply 
with the requeſt of her friend. The 
words were as follows : 
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AS with my Fair the grove I ſought; 
A bluſhing Roſe her boſom deck'd : 

The gaudy. flower, to be thus caught, : 
Expir'd with envy and neglect. 


Eager to have its place ſupply'd, 

J ſtole the Queen of yonder dale. 
The contraſt view, I ſoftly cry'd, 

And be my Lilly of the Vale. 


Would but my Delia learn to love, 
Envy ſhould ſicken at the tale: 

So fond, fo faithful I would prove 

To my fair Lilly of the Vale, 
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Ah! Strephon ! I have oft been told, 
Reply'd the timid, bluſhing Fair, 
By the Gay, Young, Experienc'd, Old, 
Your ſex will flatter to eninare. 


One trembling tear ſhe ſtrove to hide, 

Whilſt at my frown her cheek turn'd pale ; 
J knelt, for oh! I could not chide 

The weeping Lilly of the Vale, 


No longer doubt, I fondly cry'd ; 
To Hymen's altar we'll repair : 
Delia ſhall be her Strephon's bride ; 
A bride the faireſt of the fair, 


The gentle conqu'ror, from that hour, 
Has held me captive in the dale : 
Unrivall'd ſtill my fav'rite flow'r, 
The white -rob'd Lilly of the Vale. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


= * Fealouſy appears at Vane-Grove. 


JUST as Olivia had finiſhed writing, 
Mr. Vane entered her apartment ; and 
after enquiring how ſhe had been amuſing 
herſelf, took up the ſong, and read it. 
But no ſooner did he recollect the having 
ſeen it before (for Davenport had ſhewn 
the ſong to his friend in a moment of 
unguarded confidence) than his counte- 
nance became gloomy, and his whole 
frame diſordered. Olivia, not ſuſpecting 
he had ever ſeen the lines, and therefore 
could have no ſuſpicion of Davenport's 
being the author, was frightened at the 
ſudden alteration ſhe ſaw in her huſband. 
Suppoſing him ill, ſhe flew to his affiſt- 
ance, and putting her hand gently upon 
his, begged him to be ſeated, and permit 
her to get him ſomething to take. Vane 
| roughly 
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roughly toſſed away her hand, and threw 
himſelf upon the ſopha, — “ I am well, 
madam I will not be hurt: — but I did 
not expect to find you thus employed. 
Good heaven ! cried Olivia, fitting down 
by him, what have Idone, that you are thus 
diſpleaſed with me? Condeſcend to tell 
me my fault, my dear Mr. Vane, and be 
aſſured I will never repeat it. 

Make no ſuch promiſes,” madam, re- 
plied he, with a ſterneſs that redoubled 
the terrors of the trembling Olivia; it 
will neither perhaps be in your power or 
inclination to keep them. TI am very 
nice in my opinions reſpecting the deli- 
cacy which your ſex ought to obſerve in 
the married life; and, by heaven! if I 
thought I had only a divided heart — if 
the curſt Davenport was ſtill my rival — 
if I knew that he ſtill retained any influ- 
ence in the boſom of my wife—my rage 
would know no bounds ; — I ſhould be 
mad.,—And yet it muſt be ſo; or why 
does Vane's Olivia delight to dwell on 
thoſe flattering lines, meant only to lure 


her 
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her to deſtruction, and that too after be- 
ing baſely deceived and meanly given up 
by one whole only - 95 
Oh! ſay no more, cried the weeping 
Olivia: diſtract me not with ſuch ſevere, 
ſuch undeſerved reproaches, nor harbour 
doubts not more injurious to your peace 
than to my honour. I call heaven and 
you to witneſs my ſincerity, in aſſuring 
you, that the inadvertence I have been 
guilty of was merely accidental. — Miſs 
Pelham defired me to ſing, and then to 
write her out the ſong ſhe had formerly 
heard me repeat. I did ſo, without think- 
ing I ſhould diſpleaſe you by obliging her: 
But be aſſured, had the employment led 
even one thought aſtray, J had not com- 
plied with her requeſt. Forgive, there- 
fore, this my firſt, yet unintentional of- 
fence ; and oh ! if poſſible, think better 
of that grateful heart, which has not a 
with that extends beyond your own ge- 

nerous boſom. | 
Mr. Vane, convinced by her unbluſh- 
ing earneſtneſs, and ſoftened by her tears, 
endea- 
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endeavoured to raiſe her from the ſup- 
pliant poſture to which ſhe had fallen 
but Olivia refuſed to riſe till he aſſured 
her of his forgiveneſs, and promiſed to 
think of her fault no more: Nor did he 
leave her without condemning his own 
cruelty, in having ſo much diſcompoſed 
her, and cauſed her to ſhed ſo many tears. 
He tenderly embraced her, owned him- 
ſelf much to blame, and curſed his own 
unreaſonable jealouſy, which he however 
promiſed to ſubdue as much as poſhble, 
for both their ſakes. To conquer it en- 
tirely, he feared, was beyond his powen. 
He however entreated, that ſhe would 
recollect his had been no. common love; 
and therefore hoped ſhe would make al- 
lowances for a paſſion violent as it was 
ſincere. 

No ſooner was Olivia left to her own 
reflections, than ſhe trembled at the re- 
collection and ſeverity of thoſe heart- 
wounding reproaches with which ſhe had 
been loaded; and ſhe determined, that 
by no action of her life would ſhe be ſo 

8 unguarded, 
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unguarded, as deſervedly to bring a repe- 
tition of them upon herſelf. She ſhud- 
dered, however, at the terrifying idea of 
having a jealous huſband, whilſt that of a 


perſon ſhe had once ſuſpected of having 


been guilty of the ſame fault was eaſily ac- 
counted for: he had, ſhe was convinced, 
been in a manner compelled to act a part 
that in reality belonged to his rival; yet 
never ſo much as at this trying moment 
did ſhe condemn herſelf for having liſ- 
tened to the inconſtant Davenport, with- 


out being authoriſed to do ſo by the ap- 


proving voice of her guardian friends. 
Though this ſtorm thus eafily blew 

over, it was never entirely forgotten by 

Olivia, If a frown was ſeen upon the 


| brow of Mr. V ane, the was inſtantly 


alarmed with a thouſand apprehenſions, 
left ſhe ſhould have been the cauſe. If he 
was out of humour ſhe trembled, left 
the ſtorm ſhould fall upon herſelf. She, 
therefore, conſulted him upon every o- 
caſion before ſhe ventured to give any or- 


ders, or make any engagement ; and never. 
felt 
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felt happy till his approving voice had 
convinced her ſhe acted in exact confor- 
mity to his wiſhes. | 

The room at laſt was finiſhed, and the 
day arrived jn which they were to make 
their appearance at church, in order to 
receive the viſits and congratulations of a 
numerous crowd of viſitants, who had for 
ſome weeks waited impatiently for the 
moment in which they might be admitted. 
Davenport was ſtill concealed at the inn, 
and had made himſelf well acquainted 
with every avenue that led to the houſe 
of his happy rival. Frequently, when 
the family at the Grove were all at reſt, 
this reſtleſs wanderer would ſaunter round 
the dwelling where flept the unſuſpecting 
Olivia; who little imagined the being ſhe 
would have trembled at the moſt diſtant 
idea of ever again beholding, was ſo near; 
that he was gazing at her window in all 
the agony of deſolate deſpair, in order to 
catch a tranſient view of the form he 
adored; that he had lain upon the graſs 
over which he imagined her to have 

walked, 
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walked, had traced her footſteps with his 
tears, and wiſhed the friendly turf would 
have concealed him for ever from Olivia 
and the world; that he dared for her 
ſake, deſerted as ſhe had been (at a time 
he loved her moſt) to encounter the cold 
damps of the night, and glide about 
like a midnight thief, in order to ſteal a 
look- at the envied treaſure he could no 
longer hope to poſſeſs. He even ſaw 
Vane lead his lovely bride from the 
church on the day on which they made 
their firſt appearance. Urged by an irre- 
fiſtible impulſe of paſſion or phrenzy, he 


ventured to mix at a diſtance amongſt the 


gazing multitude ; but. had, however, 
prudence enough left to take ſuch precau- 
tions as effectually prevented his perſon 
from being diſcovered. 

A few... mornings after, he learnt 


that Mr. Vane was engaged to go out a 


hunting with a party of gentlemen. The 
weather was fine. Olivia had once loved 
walking. Perhaps ſhe would on that day 
be tempted, in the abſence of her huſband, 

to 
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to indulge her humour for a ramble 
amongſt the various ſweets which the 
country at this ſeaſon ſo profuſely diſ- 
played. Unknown and unſuſpected, he 
wandered around the houſe, ſaw every one 
that entered or came out, and very ſoon his 
impatient eyes were gratified with a fight 
of the blooming Mrs. Vane, whom he 
faw leaning upon the arm of Eliza Pel- 
ham ; on the other arm reſted the little 
dog that Vane had formerly preſented 
to her, and which received many careſſes 
from his ſmiling miſtreſs. 

Regardleſs of conſequences, and far 
too wretched to liſten to the gentle admo- 
nitions of prudence. or reflection, he no 
ſooner ſaw Olivia and her companion ſeat- 
ed under the ſhade of a ſpreading and 
venerable oak, in a retired part of the 


park, than he ventured to appear before 
them. . 
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CHAP. XXVII.. 


The Surprize. 


THE ladies being thus abruptly in- 

terrupted, and alarmed at the appear- 
ance of a ſtrange man in a ſailor's dreſs, 
ſcreamed with terror, and endeavoured 
to eſcape ; but were prevented effecting 
their purpoſe by the miſerable Daven- 
port, who throwing himſelf at the feet of 
the terrified Olivia, told her, in a voice 
too well known, it was only the wretched 
Davenport, who came to ſteal a laſt look 
at all he held dear, and hear his pardon 
pronounced, or die to expiate his fault,— 
Olivia, a thouſand times more alarmed at 
the fight of Davenport than ſhe would 
have been had a dagger been held to her 
boſom by the moſt reſolute and daring 


robber that ever infeſted the roads, funk 
| | back 
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back on the ſeat from which ſhe had juſt 
riſen, unable to ſpeak, or even to look 
at the wretched object who was kneeling 
before her; in whoſe pallid countenance 
the traces of the miſery he complained of 
were too faithfully marked. Miſs Pel- 
bam, ſurprized and diſtreſſed at this ſcene, 
for which ſhe was at a loſs to account, 
haſtened-to the aſſiſtance of her friend. 
Davenport ſtill knelt upon the earth.— Is 
there no pardon, no peace, he cried, for 
the wretch who thus ſupplicates to be for- 
given? Unkind Olivia! did you but 
know the conflicting torments I endured ! 
How I was compelled to be another's, or 
become an outcaſt, a beggar II was ſo 
encompaſſed, that no way was left for me 
to eſcape. I muſt be a wretch for life: 
but may you ever be happy, ever a 
ſtranger to ſuch miſery as I endure | 

Olivia, too much ſoftened by this awful 
and pathetic addrefs, held out her trem- 
bling hand to the humble ſupplicant, who 
ſnatched it to his boſom, Long ſince, ſhe 
Vol. I. "+ - cried, 
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cried, I ſent you my forgiveneſs : but if 
my pronouncing it will reſtore your peace, 
know, I am not able to withhold that ſa- 
tisfaction from you---your pardon has been 
long ſealed---1 wept for your inconſtancy, 
but cheriſhed no reſentment ; and at this 
moment, Hcaven can tell, I lament the 


miſery you feel. 


Davenport, unable to ſuſtain ſuch a 
conflict of delight, as the being convinced 
Olivia did not execrate and hate him, 
leaned againſt a tree, but ſtill held captive 
the hand he before had ſeized, and which 


ſhe had ſtruggled in vain to get from 
him.---f Leave me, ſhe cried, © leave me, 
too incautious, imprudent Davenport, and 


let this be the laſt time of our ever meet- 
ing. Know, if you attempt to ſee me 


again, the pardon J have given you I will 


inſtantly recal, and from that hour I ſhall 
confider you as my greateſt enemy. Sub- 


mit with patience to the lot choſen for 


you, and only remember Olivia as the 
wife of Mr. Vane.” 
| C Curſe 
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c Curſe the deteſted name,” he cried, 
riſing from his humble poſture, ** and 
may every curſe light on my own head, 
for the ſacrifice I ſo eaſily made of all my 
happineſs, in one fatal hour of unmanly 
weakneſs.---Can you, too, can you, oh 
Olivia, bid me leave and leave you for 
ever, yet grudge me a few ſhort moments 
to bid you farewell? Once there was a 
time that I was heard without regret.” 
« True,” replied Mrs. Vane, and from 
that originates the cauſe of your diſtreſs ; 
therefore forget it, or let us only remem- 
ber .it to ſecure us againſt every future 
ſtep that ſerves to remind us of what 
ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion.— 
Farewell, forget me, and may you be ever 
happy. 

Again he caught hold of her 8 
«© Methinks,” he cried, „] could better 
have ſupported your indignation than your 
ſoftneſs. - and can you weep for me - weep 
for the wretch that ſo readily forfeited his 
vows? I will not detain you (ſeeing her 

I 2 impa- 
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impatience to be gone) ; I will tor ever. 
tear myſelf from you---never more ſhaRK 
the loſt Davenport wilfully cauſe another 
tear to fall from thoſe dear eyes---yet 
how hard to part with all I love, and hap- 
pineſs for ever!” | 

© Villain *-exclaimed a voice, which 
proceeded from behind ſome- flowering 
ſhrubs, that had concealed the knowledge 
of any one's being near from.the agitated 
Farties- turn back---your account will 
not be ſo eaſily ſettled as you imagine.” 
—Vane inſtantly appeared: rage and in- 
dignation overſpread his countenance. 
Davenport-returned---both were unarmed ; 
but they agreed to meet within halt an 
hour at the bottom of the park. 

Olivia and Miſs Pelham, frightened to 
diſtraction at the ſudden appearance of 
Vane, and terrified at his rage the mo- 
ment he came up to Davenport, ran, or 
rather flew, back to the houſe. Mrs. Vane, 
only ſolicitous for the ſafety of her huſ- 
band, ordered the ſervants inſtantly to fly 

0 
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to his aſſiſtance, then hurried to her cham- 
ber to give a looſe to the anguiſh which 
this unfortunate morning had brought 
upon her. 5 
The ſervants did as they were ordered; 
but meeting their maſter returning alone, 
and with impatient ſteps, to the houſe, 
they imagined their miſtreſs had been ter- 
rified at ſeeing him in ſome danger of 
falling from his horſe, he having been out 
upon a very fine ſpirited one that morn- 
ing, thought at the time no more about it. 
Olivia ſent every moment to enquire if 
Mr. Vane was come home; and no ſooner 
did ſhe hear he was in the houſe, and re- 
turned in ſafety, than the moſt lively joy 
ſucceeded: but ſoon did it give place to 
gloomy terror and alarming fears. 

Her huſband was enraged — Jealouſy 
had taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul — what 
could he think from finding her in tears, 
bſtening to the complaints of a rival he 
was but too well affured ſhe had -once 
wan loved? She wrung her hands in the 

1 bitter- 
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bitterneſs of woe; ſhe complained of Da- 
venport's imprudence, and condemned 
her own guilty weakneſs in liſtening to 
him a moment. Miſs Pelham, who was 
convinced the meeting was perfectly un- 
deſigned and accidental, on the part of 
her diſtracted friend, in vain attempted to 
ſooth her into more compoſure, by ſay- 
ing every thing in her power to convince 
her that the indignation and diſpleaſure of 
Mr. Vane would ſubſide, on being made 
5 acquainted with the circumſtance of her 
i | meeting Mr. Davenport. Miſs Creſwell, 
who had been brought into the room by the 
i confuſion which prevailed in the houſe to 
1 enquire the occaſion of it, and who had 
refuſed to accompany her friends in their 
morning ramble, in order to write ſome 
letters, was told by Miſs Pelham the whole 
of the affair, and joined with her in endea- 
vouring to argue Olivia into more com- 
poſure: but vainly they exerted their 
united perſuaſions. Olivia ſaw the whole 


of her misfortune, and feared the moſt 
fatal 


Mu a» 
fatal - conſequences would enſue. Too 
well ſne knew the pride of the one would 
not be eaſily ſatisfied, aud ſhe had every 
thing to. dread from the determined and 
fixed deſpair of the other. | 

Prevailed upon at length by the in- 
treaties of her friends, ſhe ſent to beg 
that Mr. Vane would permit her to ſpeak 
to him. The ſervants came back to tell 
her, that they dared not diſturb their 
maſter, who was gone into his library, and 
had left orders for no one to interrupt him 
till he was called to dinner. Olivia, fear- 
ful of increaſing his diſpleaſure, filently 
ſubmitted to remain in agonizing ſuſ- 
pence, till he himſelf ſhould ſolicit an inter- 
view. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
4 Dad. 


ANE had taken this ſtep in order to 
elude the obſervation of his people. 
He inſtantly put on his ſword, and ſtealing 
out unobſerved, haſtened to the ſpot 
which he had fixed upon to meet his rival. 
Davenport was there before him. This 


is the moment,” cried Vane, ** that my ſoul 


has impatiently longed for. Wretch ! 


prepare to account for the injury thou haſt 


done my honour, and the wound thou 
haſt given to my peace. Come on, then, 
thou double deceiver, thou baſeſt of vil- 
lains!” My ſatisfaction is equal to your 
own,” replied the now irritated Daven- 
port : © but ere we cloſe the account with 
ane, if not with both our lives, ill as you 
deſerve it from me, know, that I never 


wiſhed 


.* 
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wiſhed to deſtroy your peace, or wound 


your honour. Mrs. Vane knew not of 
ray intention to ſee her. I came to hear 
her pronounce my pardon, and had taken 


my final leave of her for ever when you 
appeared.. This information, however, . 


juſtice to the fair cauſe of our eternal 


enmity, compels me to give. In love you 
have been. victorious. Let us now try 


whoſe arm ſhall be moſt ſucceſsful;/—Thar 


ſwords were. out in an inſtant, and, after 
few paſſes, Davenport fell to the earth, 
having received a wound in the ſword- arm, 
and another which had penetrated his fide. . 
Retire, ſaid the fallen Davenport, and 
ſend ſome aſſiſtance to me, that I may not 
dic in this place, and take. my, forgiveneſs 


with you. Vane, though too much under 


the dominion of a jealous phrenzy to feel 
regret at ſeeing the blood of the man he 
had once called his friend, flowing from 
the wounds his hand had given, had, 
however, ſo much humanity left as to 
fend {ome perſon to his aſſiſtance, and 
1 then 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| then went home. Having received ſeve- 
. ral meſſages from the innocent cauſe of 
| all this miſery, to be admitted to clear 
| herſelf of any ſuſpicions, to which the 
events of the morning might have given 
rife, ſhe was deſired to wait a few hours, 
when ſhe ſhould hear from him. Vane 
had been abſent from his houſe ſo ſhort a 
time, that his being abroad was not 
known to any of his ſervants; and as he 
was at home before he received a ſum- 
ons to dinner, not a creature in the fa- 
mily ſuſpected what had been going for- 
wards. He did not however appear,, 
nor did any one attempt to fit: down at 
table ; and the dinner was taken away un- 
touched, to the great ſurprize of the won- 
dering domeſtics. Olivia's ſituation was 
truly pitiable; her tears flowed inceſſantly, 
and her fears increaſed with every increaſ- 
ing moment of ſuſpence. Miſs Pelham 
was much alarmed at che agitated ſitua- 
tion of her friend, and even attempted to 
= obtain an interview with her enraged huſ- 
[8 2 =, band, 
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band, but was peremptorily refuſed ad- 
mittance; for as ſhe was of the fatal 
party, Vane unjuſtly concluded ſhe was 
acceſſary to the imprudent meeting of his 
rival with Mrs. Vane. 


Several hours elapſed, and no meſſage 


was brought to the wretched Olivia. At 
length a ſervant appeared with a letter, 
which he gave into. the hand of Mrs. 
Vane, and inſtantly withdrew.. Olivia 
opened the letter with trembling impa- 
tience : the contents of which were as fol- 
lows :. | 


&© TO Mns.. VANE. 
Map, 


ER E you read this, the writer of it 
will be far diſtant from you, — unjuſt, 
guilty, and yagrateful. woman ! Reflect 
an your ſituation, on the recent vows you 
made at the altar with the injured writer 


of theſe juſt reproaches, and tremble at- 
1.6 = - 


o 
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the baſencſs of your conduct! Did I not. 
ſee you in ſecret with my deteſted rival? 
Did he not hold your hand ?—you even 
wept at the villain's artful tale : you ſhed 
tears of ſorrow ! The wite of Vane liſten- 
ed to the love of another, and with her 
tears authoriſed him to hope ! Away then 
with diſguiſe. I am your huſband ; but 
your heart is ſail with Davenport! But 
know, falſe harlot, that Davenport, ere 
this reaches your hand, may be no more : 
my well-direfted ſword has repaid the 
debt which its owner's injuries demanded: 
| Weep, lament his fate. The bride of 
Vane has already ſecretly met a deteſt- 
able paramour. Decorated in her bridal. 
ornaments, ſhe heard the ſoft deluſive 
tale. I am a murderer, and an exile— 
and the hand that made me ſo (Heaven 
and earth!) the one I led fo lately to the 
altar !—Bluth, if ſhame has not been for 
ever baniſhed from your cheek, and re- 
pent, if religion and virtue are not driven 
from your boſom. 


My 
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My ſoul, at this moment, is involved in 
a tumult of complicated diſtreſs. I curſe 
the day I was born, as I do that on which 
I commenced huſband to an artful wo- 
man. Hear now, ingrate, my final reſo- 
lution reſpecting yourſelf and future def- 
tination, and attempt not, by any letters, 
meſſages, or the interference of friends, to 
change that determination. Little as you 
deſerve to be treated with lenity or gene- 
roſity, I will not leave you- deſtitute ; 
but you ſhall no longer partake of my 
bounty than you ſtrictly conform to the 
following injunctions: — Never, not for 
one night, leave the houſe to which my 
blind infatuation introduced you as miſ- 
treſs. I will allow you two hundred 


pounds a year, which ſhall be punctually 


paid quarterly, and which will enable you 
to keep up the gardens, where you may 
wander, like your firſt parent, and lament 
your fall. You may have three ſervants, 
two maid- ſervants and one man. No car- 


riage ſhall you keep, unleſs you chooſe to 


have 


n 


have it at another's expence : you ſhalt 
have no viſitors of any kind, except Mr, 


and Mrs. Goldwyn ſhould ever think of 


ceing you; and only once every year 
mall you have that indulgence. You are 
a diſgrace: to the ſociety you have been 
allowed to mix with !—For the future, I 
inſiſt on your total ſecluſion from the 


world. You may make appointments. 


even with your paramour at church ; 
therefore, unleſs you mean to confirm my 
ſuſpicions of your intention to continue: 


obſtinate in guilt, you muſt not go even. 
there.—Theſe are my commands; I have: 


conſidered them well, and will be reſolute 


to my purpoſe. On no other. terms will 


] permit you to aſſume my name, or 


make you an allowance {o- much above- 
what you deſerve, but will expoſe your. 


baſeneis to the world. You may have. 
your choice in ſervants ; but remember, I 
ſhall have my ſpies to inform me of every 
ſtep you take. 


Send 
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Send away your vile aſſociates to their 
friends within three days, and ſee them no 
more. Attempt no excuſes for the dupli- 
city of a conduct but too well known, nor 
think to deceive me farther. 

Reflect, inſatuated, imprudent woman, 
and repent, for having driven from his pa- 
ternal roof the huſband of your choice, 


and ſentenced to excruciating miſery the 


heart that lived to make you happy. 


HENRY VANE.““ 


« P. S. Whether your paramour re- 
covers his wounds or not, I ſhall leave 
England,” | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
The Reſolution of the Deſerted Bride. 


Oo LIVIA had ſcarcely fortitude to read 

che contents of this dreadful letter. 
She was, however, unable to ſhed one 
tear; and, withaut uttering a ſingle com- 
plaint at the peculiar ſeverity of her fate, 


filently put it into the hand of her beloved 


Miſs Pelham, who read it with difficulty : 
ſo much did ſhe feel the diſtreſſes of the un- 
fortunate Clivia. — She loudly exclaimed 
againſt the jealous cruelty of Vane, and 


wiſhed his obſtinacy, in ſuffering himſelf. 


to become the victim to appearances, 


however alarnung, might entail upon him 
the puniſhment his haſty and unjuſt pro- 


ceeding delcrved. 


Olivia intreated her not to condemn: 
the conduct of her huſband, which even at 
that. 
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that agonizing moment her own heart ac- 
quitted. She promiſed, at ſome future 
hour, to tell her how much reaſon, from 
many previous occurrences, he had be 
alarmed at ſuch ſuſpicious appea 2s. 
Herſelf only ſhe accuſed : ſaid, to r 
own imprudence was owing all her Tt 
and preſent ſufferings ; and therefore e 
had no one elſe to blame. 

Miſs Pelham eagerly enquired what e 
meant to do; and whether ſhe would u- 
mit to ſuch unheard-of cruelty, for 4 
mere ſubſiſtence, and ſeclude herſelf from 
the world, to gratify the ſuſpicious re- 
venge of tyrannical injuſtice? I mean, 
cried the gentle Olivia, to conform ſtrictly 
to every injunction this letter contains: 
Mr. Vane has but too much reaſon to com- 
plain of me. By fortitude and reſigna- 
tion, I will endeavour to atone for what is 
paſt; and Heaven, I hope, will accept, 
with mercy, the unreluctant ſacrifice 1 
make of the world. Poor Davenport! 
perhaps, ere now, he has atoned for his 
| impru- 
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imprudence with his life! Ah! why was 
the huſband of Olivia the murderer of 
Davenport!--Tears now came to her re- 
lief: ſhe was carried to her chamber: 
every domeſtic was in tears; for Vane, 
before he left the country, had ſent an old 
ſteward, who was entirely dedicated to 
him, to diſcharge all the ſervants, except 
thoſe three whom he had left Olivia the 
power of retaining. This man, whoſe 
name was Randal, was a creature who had 
outlived every ſentiment of benevolence 
and pity, and whoſe only remaining paſ- 
ſion was avarice. He rejoiced at this 
ſtrange, unexpected reſolution of Vane, 
as it again threw the management of his 
eſtates entirely into his power, at a mo- 
ment too when he ſuppoſed that they had 
eluded his reach for ever. 

| He promiſed to watch the conduct of 
ll _ Mrs. Vane, and not to ſuffer her to eſcape 
ll any part of that ſentence to which ſhe was 
| condemned.- He, therefore, arrived with 
ll - His credentials a few hours after the de- 
parturs {| 
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parture of Vane, and the next day was 
admitted to the weeping Olivia ; to whom 
he roughly told the commiſſion with which 
he was intruſted.---She filently ſubmitted; 
and had very little Iifliculty to make her 
choice of ſervants. Her own maid was a 
young girl that ſhe had brought with her 
from her dear native village; ſhe had once 
lived with Mrs. Goldwyn : the other two 
ſhe choſe for their ſobriety and attention 
to their duty. 

The ſervants were all unwilling to leave 
their place, nor would they depart till 
their lady herſelf informed them, it was by 
command of their maſter they were dif- 
charged : and the next day was fixed upon 
for their being diſmiſſed. 

Another alarm was now given, that a 
gentleman had been found in the park 
very much wounded, had been carried to 
an inn in the neighbourhood; that ſur- 
geons had been ſent for, who at firſt 
thought his wounds had been mortal, and 
had adviſed him to ſend to London for 

better 


1 . 


better advice; but that he reſolutely re- 
fuſed to comply. 

Various were the conjectures and re- 
ports that were inſtantly circulated about 


the neighbourhood. Vane's flight was 


ſoon known, and the cauſe of it ſuppoſed 
to be on account of the duel, which no 
one doubted his having fought. It was 
ſoon hinted that jealouſy had been the 
occaſion of the parties meeting; and Oli- 
via was inſtantly condemned, without her 
alledged crime being known. Her beauty 
had created ſo much envy already amongft 
the ladies in the neighbourhood, that at 
the inſtant ſome of them affected to pity 
her fall, they ſecretly rejoiced at her hu- 


miliation.---Could ſuch a diſintereſted lov- 


er, ſuch an enamoured bridegroom be ſo in- 


ſtantly jealous without reaſon, or deter- 


mined to leave a woman, for whom he had 
ſacrificed fo much, without being certain 
he had juſt cauſe for his ſuſpicions ? It was 
as impoſſible to ſuppoſe it, as it was to 
doubt her being guilty.---The world is tao 

ready 
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ready to condemn the conduct of the un- 
fortunate, and glad to have any excuſe to 
avoid thoſe who are ſurrounded with af- 
fliction, and ever as eagerly haſty to hail 
the riſing ſun of proſperity, even when it 
ſhines on the unworthy. | 
Nliſs Pelham and Miſs Creſwell, with 
the greateſt difficulty, were prevailed upon 
to take themſelves from the embraces of 
their weeping friend three days after the 
departure of Mr. Vane; but were given 
to unde ſtand, by the unfecling Randal, 
that he had orders not to permit their ſtay 
at Vane-Grove any longer.---Beforc their 
departure, Olivia had informed them of 
her former attachment to the unfortunate 
Davenport, and the whole of its attendant 
diſtreſſes. Unable to alleviate the com- 
plicated anguiſh with which ſhe was fur- 
rounded, they only could lament it, and 
join their tears with thoſe of their innocent, 
{ſuffering friend. But inſtead of returning. 
to their own home, they agreed firſt to 
viſit Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn, in order to 
break 
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break this alarming intelligence to them, 


and clear Olivia from every ſuſpicion that 
they otherwiſe might have of her not be- 
ing free from blame. This friendly deter- 
mination, in ſome degree, reconciled Oli- 
v1a to their departure ; for the being con- 
demned by Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn would 
have proved ſuch an additional weight of 
miſery as her heart could not have ſupport- 
ed. But when ſhe ſaw them depart, ſhe felt a 
deſpondence ſhe could not conquer.--- 
Deſerted by her huſband ! and that at a 
time when he was inexpreſſibly dear to 
her heart ! baniſhed from ſociety ! ſecluded 
from the world ! no one left to whom ſhe 
could unboſom the anguiſh of her ſoul ! 
and all for what? For having ſhed the 
tear of compaſſion at the ſorrows of an 
object ſhe once had been taught to love, 
before ſhe ſuſpected there was any danger 
of doing ſo! True, ſhe had wept; had 
ſigned the pardon he ſolicited with tears : 
but ſhe had not, even at that time, a with, 
in the moſt ſecret receſſes of her heart, 
; that, 
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that, as the wife of another, ſhe would 
have bluſhed to have laid open to the in- 
ſpection of the ſevereſt judge of ſemale 
weakneſs. She felt the anxiety of a friend 
for the fate of Davenport: ſhe trembled 
even at that moment of ſelf- examination, 
leſt his wounds ſhould prove fatal : ſhe 
likewiſe ſhuddered with horror at the 


thought of Vane's being the murderer ; 


for Olivia had ever been taught to conſi- 
der duels in no other light than autho- 
riſed by cuſtom, and oſten beyond the 
reach of thoſe laws which were formed for 
the puniſhment of guilt. She knew that 
the conqueror, if his adverſary died, muſt 
feel himſelf a murderer ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


A Vifit to the Sick. | 


W E will, for the preſent, leave Olivia, 

and return to Davenport, whom we left 
at an inn. Two of the beſt ſurgeons the 
country afforded had been ſent for, and, 
on a ſecond examination of his wounds, 
found them in a ſituation that promiſed a 
ſpeedy recovery. In a few days after, ac- 
companied by one of them, and ſupported 
with pillows, he ſet off in a poſt-chaiſe for 
town; nor could any perſuaſions, or any 


fear of the conſequences which might fol- 


low ſuch an imprudent attempt, deter him 
from putting it in practice. He appre- 
hended, his own family would be alarmed 
at his abſence. He had heard of Vane's 
having left the country; and he knew, if 


any of his family ſhould diſcover his fitu- 


ation, 
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arion, and come to him, the cauſe of the _ 
duel could not be long concealed from 
them. Miſchief enough had already been 
the cofffequence of his imprudence.— 
Should Mrs. Davenport ever become ac- 
quainted with his love for Olivia, it would 
only ſerve to increaſe thoſe diſtreſſes al- 
ready but too extenſively felt. 

In this miſerable fituation, both of body 
and mind, he arrived at his own houſe, 
having firſt enjoined his companion, by 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes, to preſerve the 
ſtricteſt ſecrecy, and to inform him, from 
time to time, how the family at Vane- 
Grove was circumſtanced. This he pro- 
miſed, and faithfully performed ; for al- 
ready this good man felt a ſtrong partial- 
ity and friendly anxiety in the behalf of 
his patient. He had adnured the manly 
fortitude he exhibited in the midſt of his 
ſufferings, which, from the gloomy me- 
lancholy that was fixed on his brow, he 
concluded had originated from a ſecret 
cauſe far more painful. The gentleman's 

Vol. I. K name 
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name was Beevor. In him the ſoundeſt 


judgment was united with the tendereſt 


heart: and never, ſince the untimely death 


of Elford, Olivia's father, was there one 
who could have been a greater honour 


to the profeſſion he practiſed. 


At the time Davenport was carried by 


his ſervants to his bed, Mrs. Davenport 


was in the midſt of a gay circle at the 
Pantheon, ſurrounded by flatterers, and 


amuſed with the enchanting pleafures of 


that deluſive place. She returned not to 


her own home till the night was far ſpent. 


When told by her ſervants of the ſituation 
in which their maſter was brought home, ſhe 
found all her tendernefs awakened, and flew 
into the room, without any previous notice 
being given to the fick man of herintention. 
She threw herſelf on her knees by his bed- 
fide, wrung her hands, and lamented his 
fate in the moſt melting language of affec- 
tion. | 

This abrupt intruſion awoke Davenport 
from a ſound fleep, into which he had but 
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juſt fallen; whio, being affected at ſeeing 
the diſtreſſed fituation of his wife, exerted 
himſelf to give her conſolation. All this, 
added to the previous fatigue of a long 
and painful journey, brought on a fever, 
which, for ſome days, threatened this moſt 
unfortunate young man with a ſpeedy re- 
leaſe from all his conflicting miſeries. 

But the beſt advice, ſtrictly obſerved 
and practiſed, the watchful care of Mr. 
Beevor, with the advantages of youth 
and a good conſtitution, enabled him at 


length to ſtruggle through the united tor- 


ments of a wounded, body, and no leſs 
tortured mind. Lord and Lady Daven- 
port, Mr. Maynard, and every other 
friend, had been alarmed at his danger. 
A thouſand enquiries were made as to. 


the cauſe of his having fought, and the 


name of his adverſary ; to both of which 
they received no other ſatisfaction, than 
that it was occaſioned by ſome ſud- 


den diſpute: and Davenport reſolutely 


refuſed to tell the name of the gentle= 
"X23 man 


ws irrer. 


man whom he had met; acquitting 
him of blame, even if he died of his 
wounds. 55 | 
A few weeks put Davenport's reco- 
very beyond all-doubt ; and he was ſoon 
able to leave his apartment, and receive 
the congratulations of his anxious friends : 
but from that moment the reſignation of 
his commiſſion was, on all fides, ſo ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon, that he was obliged to ſell 
out. Mr. Beevor returned to his own 
home, loaded with the moſt liberal pre- 
ſents and friendly careſſes. Mrs. Daven- 
port, by the recovery of her huſband, 
once more regained her liberty; and the 
ſame gay ſcenes took place that afforded 
delight to all but the dejected Davenport, 
who, more averfe than ever to the ſound 
of joy, or the voice of diſſipation, made 
his injured health an excuſe for not mix- 
ing in them. However, ſuch was the 
ſweetneſs of his difpoſition, that he never 
hinted to his Fanny the moſt diſtant wiſh 
of reſtraining her pleaſure ; theretore the 
| utmoſt 
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utmoſt harmony prevailed between them; 
and as ſhe never left her own houſe. from 
diſguſt, but was led to wander from it by 
the prevailing faſhion of the times, which 
by people of rank muſt be obſerved, ſhe 
returned to her own: home unaccompanied 
by either fear or difcontent ; and though 
ſhe pretended not to. diſlike, nor attempted 
to avoid the flattery of the men with 
whom ſhe mixed, ſhe had eſcaped the 
tongue of ſcandal; for her gaiety was f 
that innocent ſort, that only the old and 
envious could yet bring themſelves to 
cenſure. 

Davenport's brother Al continued the 
moſt abandoned courſes: he gamed, kept 
his miſtreſs, frequented Newmarket, and 
entered into the true ſpirit of every fa- 
ſhionable vice. Miſs Davenport had mar- 
ried an Iriſh lord, and had accompanied 
him to his native kingdom, much againſt 
the conſent of her parents; and there 
found ſufficient puniſhment for having 


tranſgrefſed the rules of duty. Her huſ- 
K 3 band 
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band was gay and inconſtant: too ſoon: 


his conduct diſcovered to her how little 


value he ſet on the ſacriſice ſhe had made 


to him: and, to increaſe her diſtreſſes, 


ſhe was informed that he had married her 
in order to repair his finances, which were. 


terribly deranged. Her ſpirit being high, 


and her pride equal to her ſpirit, diſcord 


lighted his torch beneath their roof, and 


of courſe happineſs retreated from their 


dwelling. 


Lord and Lady Davenport, avounded ; 
by the conduct of their darling children, 
now fled to the once diſregarded Edward 
for conſolation. Though they had com- 


pelled him to be unhappy, he never re- 


proached them for doing ſo: and in his 
fociety alone, they found a refuge from 
corroding care. All their alarms now pro- 
ceeded from the precariqus tate of health 


under which he laboured, but which they 


now watched with the tendereſt obſerva- 
tion. Some ſecret grief they ſaw he che- 
riſhed, which unbounded affluence could 

| not 
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not reach. They wiſhed to diſcover the 
latent cauſe; but tried every perſuafive- 
effort to no purpoſe. Davenport, in- 
formed by Mr. Beevor of the cruel ſen- 
tence which Vane had paſſed upon his wife 
before he deſerted her, felt a freſh weight of 
the moſt agonizing. woe added to that 
which was before fixed upon his heart, and 
which only could be removed by a recon- 
ciliation between the pair he had ſo unde- 
fignedly been the cauſe of feparating, He 
made ule of every art he could contrive to 


diſcover the retreat of. Vane; determined 


to take every ſtep that was poſſible to pro- 
duce a reunion; but in vain were all his 
enquiries: no clue could be found to 
effect his purpoſe: however, he deter- 
mined, if ever an opportunity offered, once 
more to venture his life in the cauſe of 
that innocence he had ſo undeſignedly in- 
jured, and which he would gladly have. 
died to juſtify... 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Type Correſpondents. 


O LIVIA, condemned to ſolitude, ſub- 
mitted without complaint; and hav- 

ing been early taught to find amuſement 
from herſelf, ſoon found her fituation not 
ſo very wretched as ſhe had ſuppoſed it 
would be; but as ſhe had been accuſtom- 
ed to ſociety, the loſs of it was ſeverely 
felt in her firſt hours of deſpondence. 
The earlieſt ray of pleaſure that enlivened 
her gloomy hours was an account which 
ſome friendly hand conveyed to her, that 
Dayenport lived : and that introduced a 
thouſand others. Mr. Vane might re- 
turn; and by ſo doing, clear her injured 
fame of every baſe aſperſion; whilſt her 
ſubſequent conduct ſhould convince him 
that ſhe lived for him alone, —The fol- 
| | lowing 
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lowing letter, which ſhe received from her 
dear Mr. Goldwyn, introduced hope to 
her boſom, that ſoft ſoother of human. 
woes. 2.5 152 f 


rr 


Ma. Gol Dpw yx to Mus. VANE, 
My Deareſt Child, e 


| M Y heart at this moment bleeds: with 
anguiſh - for you, my Olivia, it 
bleeds! But having the firmeſt reliance 
on your virtue, it harbours not a fuſpi- 
cion of your having deſerved to ſuffer 
the trials that await you. Submit then, 
my daughter, be careful of your health, 
and let your fortitude be equal to your: 
ſufferings. Doubt not the guardian care 
of that all-watchful Providence, which 
has accompanied you from your birth, nor 
will forſake you even in the grave. Make 
Ber. —- 
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your preſent ſecluſion from the world an 
advantage to your maturer. age, and let it 
ſerve to convince you of the inſtability of 
all human expectations.—The conſcious . 
rectitude of our own hearts muſt be the 
tribunal. by which our actions muſt be 
tried : if that ſacred tribunal. acquits us, 
the world condemns in vain.—Oh that you 
had been allowed to have returned to us! 
that we had been permitted to ſoften thoſe. 
tender anxieties. with which the voluntary 
abſence of your huſband mult be attend- 
ed | But deſpair not, my beloved child; 
though a deſerted bride, you may yet ex- 
perience the joy of being a happy wife. 
We wilt come to:you the very day that 
our pupils leave us: we will come toge-- 
ther. Your mother is equally unpatient. 
as myſelf to embrace her beloved daugh- 
ter; and as I know we ſhall find you ſur- 
rounded with the ſelf-approving plaudits. 
of a mind unacquainted with guilt, I truſt 
we ſhall find you compoſed and content, it 
not happy.— Write to us: unboſom all 

your 


. 
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your cares, and doubt not of their being 
reſted ſecure in the fond hearts of your 
affectionate parents. 


WILLIAM GOLDWYN, 


A few days after the receipt of the 
above conſoling letter, Mrs. Vane had 
likewiſe the pleaſure of receiving one from 
her friend Miſs Pelham : and as at this 
time a correſpondence neceſſarily com- 
menced between the parties, their letters 
will more fully ſerve to explain their ſen- 
timents than a narrative of their con- 
tents. 


THE END OF VOLUME I. 


